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Have You Bought Yours? 


“1 feel 1 must write to congratulate you on this great achievement of our 
Rotary. To my mind it is the best thing that Rotary has done to implement 
its purpose of international service. Every delegate to the United Nations 
should read this book. If they imbibe it and are imbued with its principles 
they can be more effective in their work for world peace and security. 


—Ambassador of The Philippines Carlos P. Romulo 


“It is an inspirational book for any person regardless of civic or service 
club affiliations and the Rotarians are to be commended for having given 


it to this war-weary world.” 
—Lufkin News, Texas 


‘One of the chief aims of Rotary International has always been to promote 
goodwill among nations. A tool to this end could well be Rotary’s book, 
Seven Paths to Peace, which will no doubt be in the lands of a majority of 
Rotarians, but it could be read with profit by all those who are interested 
in bringing peace to a troubled world.” 

—~Evening Tribune, Welland, Canada 


\X | lat “It is my belief that this is our finest publication .. . I believe that each 


district should set in motion a contest whereby some recognition is given 
to the clubs whose total membership passes on a copy of this book to be 


Orl rs read by a non-Rotarian, since its impact will be even greater outside of 
a Rotary.” 


—A Past District Governor, U.S.A. 


Are “A copy has been sent to every club. It should be studied and discussed as 
soon as possible, so that the rich experience it contains may have effect.” 
—A District Governor, Germany 


. 
Sa y Ing “Many significant ideas are presented, such as those dealing with the world 


food situation, exchange of youth, development of individual interest in 
and affairs, as well as concepts of freedom and willingness to sacrifice. 


—Rotary Nederland 


“Seven Paths to Peace is presented to New Australians at their naturaliza- 
tion ceremony.” 
—Stawell, Australia 


“Using Seven Paths to Peace (200 copies) as gifts to guest speakers, libraries 
and schools. All new Rotarians will be presented with a copy of the book, 
together with Adventure in Service and Service is My Business.” 


—San Leandro, California 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Ship copies of SEVEN PATHS TO PEACE to 
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City and State 
Rotary Club of Bill Me Theis 


Bill Our Club 
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Your 
Letters 


‘Down to Earth . . . Practical?’ 
I have just finished reading every 
article in THE RoTariAN for October. 
This is one of the finest issues I 
have ever read, and each article is 
so down to earth and so practical 


that I hope many other Rotarians | 


read it as I have. Generally I prob- 
ably read 75 percent of the con- 
tents, but this time I read it all, 
and you should be congratulated 
for what I think is a terrific num- 
ber. 
FRANK H. App_Leton, Rotarian 
Hardware Retailer 
Harwich-Dennis, Massachusetts 


‘Vital Additional Requirement’ 

I respectfully offer a vital addi- 
tional requirement to the mood of 
Richard Evans’ thoughtful editori- 
al, Passengers on the Same Planet 
[THE Rotarian for October]. 

There is a rabbinic parable about 
passengers in a small boat. While 
they are sailing along in peace and 
tranquillity, one of them suddenly 
took out an augur and began boring 
a hole in the plank at his feet. His 
companions look on unbelieving. 
Then one of them asked, “What are 
you doing?” The man replied, “I’ve 
paid for my space. I can do any- 
thing I want with it.” Then came 
the remonstration, “Fool! You may 
have paid for your own little cor- 
ner, but don’t you realize that when 
the water rushes in, all of us will 
drown?” 

What a wonderful planet ours 
can be in the Space Age with such 
a lesson finally learned! Richard 
Evans is entirely correct. Our Ro- 
tarian fellows must assume as a 
primary obligation the job of teach- 
ing all peoples to practice mutual 
responsibility. 

—Pererry E. Nussspaum, Rotarian 
Rabbi 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Re: Federal Aid to Education 
You have done a good service in 
presenting the discussion of Fed- 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


: y the Mile” 


Monoxide Eliminator, 
Powder Dispenser, 
and Rinse Assembly 

are accessories 


@ Completely 
mechanizes scrubbing 


@ Coverage up to 
24,400 sq. ft. per hour! 


@ Mounts a SELF-STARTING 
gasoline engine 


This all-in-one cleaning unit, 
Finnell’s 218G Gasoline-Powered 
Combination Scrubber-Vac, is in- 
deed the answer to today’s need for 
increasing output per man-hour on 
vast-area scrubbing. The 218G 
applies the cleanser, scrubs, flush- 
rinses if required, and picks up 
(damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Independence from 
power lines permits the machine 
to go wherever the operator guides 
it... working in and out of pro- 
duction areas with ease... scrub- 
bing continuously. 


Maintenance men appreciate the labor- 
saving features of this unit. The gaso- 
line engine starts quickly and easily by 
pressing the starter button. And there 
are no switches to set for fast or slow 
— slight pressure of the hand on clutch 
lever adjusts speed to desired rate (up 
to 136 fpm). Two 18-inch brushes give 
a 36-inch scrubbing surface. One en- 
gine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, up to 10.1 hp 
maximum, and air-cooled) operates all 
working parts. The powerful vac per- 
forms quietly. 


Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you would save with a Combi- 
nation Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes self-powered models — gasoline, propane, 
and battery operated — for small, vast, and intermediate operations. And of 
course Finnell also makes electric models to meet specific needs. It's good to 
know too that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engineer is nearby to help train 
your maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell Equipment and to 
make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4712 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines 
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Seaborne Luxury! 


38,645 gross tons 
The new flagship ROTTERDAM, 
a picture of unprecedented loveliness 
. +. with a daring silhouette destined 
to set new fashions for the wonderfully 
enchanted world of travel. 
A charming hostess, a warm friend, 
she welcomes those appreciative searchers 
for the ultimate in First Class opulence 
. «+ the young-in-heart devotees of 
Tourist Class informality and economy 
.++ and the pampered cruise set, 
privileged to enjoy run-of-the-ship in 
one glamorous, unsurpassed Luxury Class. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Almost 100 Years’ 
Banking Experience 


Branches throughout 
Switzerland 


If you need a helping hand 
in Switzerland, contact 


UNION BANK 


OF SWITZERLAND 


Head Office: ZURICH 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 


eral aid to education [debate-of-the- 
month, THE RoOTARIAN for October]. 
Both articles are excellent, but the 
balance, in my opinion, is with Dr. 
W. W. Hill, Jr., on the negative 
side. 

The needs of education at all 
levels are very great, but the money 
must come from local sources— 
taxes and gifts—the same as pro- 
vide the revenues of the Federal 
Government. To channel such 
funds through Washington in- 
creases cost and tends to centralize 
decision and supervision in others 
than those who bear educational 
and management responsibility. 
The economic effects of Federal ex- 
penditures continuously in excess 
of revenues cannot be disregarded 
or taken lightly. 

The Federal Government has 
done much for education in the 
past, but the great burden of both 
financial responsibility and educa- 
tional development has been as- 
sumed by communities, States, and 
private institutions and agencies. 
This is as it should be. The spec- 
tacle of a large portion of our edu- 
cational leaders at all levels flock- 
ing to Washington to beg on bended 
knee for handouts of money taken 
from their own constituents is no 
credit to the independence of spirit 
and action on which our system of 
education has been built and has 
flourished. 

—Luoyp Morey, Rotarian 
President Emeritus 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Hope for a Habit 
Hearty congratulations on a fine 
page of poetry [Some Verses 
in Variety, THE Rotarian for Sep- 
tember]. I hope it gets to be a 
habit. 
Ceci, L. GATTEN, Rotarian 
Chiropractor 
Haslet-Okemos, Michigan 


In Defense of Women 

In THE Rotarian for September, 
under the heading Some Verses... 
in Variety, was a verse entitled 7'o 
Vany Wives, by Jane Merchant. I 
was much impressed by this poem, 
written by a woman in defense of 
men. 

I did feel, however, that it called 
for some balancing effort by a man 
in defense of women. I therefore 
submit the following, in the hope 


that it does not apply to too many 
Rotarians: 
To Many HvusBANDS 

“First Fine Careless Rapture’s” gone— 
why not? 
Life may not keep its promises, but she, 
Calmly accepting what you are, and not 
Merely the part you like the world to see, 
Loves not today a shining Knight, as then, 
But only you—unworthiest of men. 

—E. Issotson, Rotarian 


Dispensing Chemist 
Crawley, England 


That 


Student Issue Approved 
You are to be congratulated on a 
most inspiring presentation of Ro- 
tary’s international student pro- 
gram [THE RorariAn for October]. 
I am sure that new impetus will 
accrue, all over the world, for im- 
provement and further expansion 
of this part of Rotary’s service. 
You are aware that many Rotar- 
ians feel that through internation- 
al contacts Rotary has a potential 
greater than that of any other ex- 
isting world-wide groups. Certain- 
ly nothing can further world un- 
derstanding, and therefore peace, 
more than the privilege of partici- 
pating in close fellowship with the 
world leaders of tomorrow. 
—Rosert R. Wricut, Rotarian 
Builder 
Clayton, Missouri 


‘My Son Helped Build It 

The Rotary-sponsored Interna- 
tional Houses pictured in the “In- 
ternational Student Issue” [THE 
RoTARIAN for October] included a 
House of special interest to me: the 
one at the University of British Co- 
Vancouver. My _ son 
helped build it. He is Dr. Murray 
A. Cowie, who obtained his doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago, 
and then, after three years in the 
Canadian Army, joined the faculty 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia as assistant professor of Ger- 


lumbia in 


man. 

Having lived at International 
House on the University of Chicago 
campus, he was interested in hav- 
ing one built at U.B.C. When the 
B. C. chapter of the International 
House Association, Inc., was organ- 
ized, Murray became its first active 
president, and it was during his 
term of office that the Zonta Club of 
Vancouver and the Rotary Club of 
Marpole (a suburb of Vancouver), 
through the efforts of its Past 
President Tommy Flinn, became 
interested in International House. 


There [Continued on page 50] 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. As his term of office approaches its mid-point, 
President Harold T. Thomas has behind him some 28,000 
miles of Rotary travels in Canada, the U.S.A., and Europe. 
His recent European itinerary included attendance at the 
Regional Conference in Cannes, France (see pages 8-19). A 
November—December round of visits is to take him and his 
wife, May, to Rotary Clubs in Illinois, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Florida, Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona, California, Kansas, and Iowa in the U.S.A. 

Mexico is also on this schedule, the stop there being in 
Tijuana. 


CONVENTION. Preliminary planning for Rotary's 5lst Annual 
Convention in Miami and Miami Beach, Florida, on May 29- 
June 2, is moving ahead. Information about these plans, 
along with other things you should know about making hotel 
reservations, registration, and the like, will be con- 
tained in the first issue of "Prevue," a bulletin of 
Convention news for Club Secretaries and Chairmen of 
"On—to—Miamiland" Committees. Would you like to receive 
"Prevue"? Just send your name and address to the Central 
Office, in Evanston, Ill., requesting it. 


MEETINGS. On December 10-11, the Districting Committee, 
and on December 14-15, the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee meet, both in Evanston, Ill. 


NEW FELLOWS. More than 100 young men and women will 
receive news this month about a Rotary award that will 
profoundly affect their lives. The prize: a Rotary 
Foundation Fellowship for 1960-61, the announcement of it 
marking the end of a world-wide evaluation of applications 
that began months ago in Rotary Clubs, then graduated to 
District and international levels. Last month the Rotary 
Foundation Fellowships Committee made final selections at 
its meeting. On December 15 the winners will be 
announced. 


ACTING GOVERNOR. To fill the Governorship left vacant by 
the death of F. Harry McKay, of Pigeon, Mich., President 
Thomas has appointed Past District Governor Elwyn J. 
Bodley, of Bay City, Mich., to serve as Acting Governor of 
District 631. 


PHOTO CONTEST. The flow of entries in the Rotary World 
Photo Contest is not yet a Niagara, but signs are that 
it may be. The contest (see pages 52-53) has specific 
classes——the four avenues of Rotary and a "This Is My 
Country" class—and one of its aims is to build a photo 
inventory of Rotary activities. So, enter your story- 
telling photos in this contest. You will be serving a 
Rotary goal—and you might win a prize! 


SANTA CLAUS NOTE. In lands where Christmas is celebrated 
the spirit of this happy festival will reach the needy, 
the lonely, and the old as reported on pages 44-46. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On October 28 there were 10,352 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 481,000 Rotarians in 114 countries 
and geographical regions. New Clubs since July l, 1959, 
totalled 90. 
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About Our Cover 


and Other Things 
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FOR MILLIONS of people, and thousands of our readers 
among them, December is just another month under the 
dripping palms or out on the lifeless desert with nothing 
to set it apart from any other, For millions of other people, 
and thousands of our readers among them, December is 
snow and evergreen, gifts and greetings, love and joy. Our 
cover picture, though it comes out of the latter environ- 
ment, is intended as a greeting to all our readers, whatever 
the weather around them or within them. It is an old- 
fashioned season’s greeting. The oil was painted in 1873 by 
M. F. Ferrill of the “primitive school” of American painters 
and is owned by the Detroit Institute of Arts. It is believed 
to have been painted in the neighborhood of Lansingburgh 
(now part of Troy), New York. A color photo of it was 
provided us by Three Lions, Inc., Publishers. Mr. Ferrill, 
of whom little is known, may have been an untutored “prim- 
itive,” but we like the way he painted those cutters and 
harne-sed those horses. Every girth, trace, and martingale 
exactly as it ought to be, as we remember it. 


OF ALL the many words and ideas in these 64 pages, none, 
it seems to us, hit the Rotary mark more squarely than do 
those in the brief item about the goodwill messenger on 
page 47. An Israeli Rotary Club sends 150 Christmas greet- 
ings to other Rotary Clubs around the world! What a nice 
touch! And will we find that some of the Clubs in so-called 
Christian lands are sending Hanukkah cards to Beersheba? 
Or that Rotarian followers of Mohammed are sending 
Divalia greetings to their Hindu friends in Rotary . . . and 
vetting back best wishes for a happy Id-ul-Fitr? But we 
are getting in too deep. Rotary asks no man his religion. 
It does express the hope that he will be a good member of 
his own religious community, whatever it is. Perhaps this 
implies that he will thus be big enough to acknowledge the 
religions of other men and even encourage them in them 

.. with, say, a friendly greeting at the time of festival. 


SIR NORMAN KIPPING tells you of Europe’s newest 
“community”—that of the so-called “Outer Seven.” We 
are grateful to him for his clear statement of the economic 
aims of these nations. Readers who like to see things as a 
whole are invited to turn back to THE Rorarian for May, 
1958, to the article Europe’s New Giant: The Common 
Market, by Louis Francois Duchene—in this case a clear 
statement of the economic aims of the “Europe of the Six.” 
Wholeness, as a matter of fact, seems the highest aim of 
the free nations of Europe. 
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\ E WERE GOING to be lonely on Christmas 
Eve, this first one since our children had married 
and set up homes of their own; the first too that 
Mother, with her gift of sharing happiness with 
others, would not be with us. Always before, De- 
cember had found our house up to the eaves with 
colored paper, gifts, and secrets, but this year all 
was orderly, sedate, and forlorn. No Christmas 
cookies were hidden behind the big encyclopaedia 
or in my hat box; no new golf clubs stood in the 
umbrella stand where they had been openly cached 
last year, so openly that no one thought of looking 
for them. We had no one to hide a thing from. We 
stacked our gifts in piles according to destination 
and if brightly wrapped packages can look business- 
like, they did. A tree didn’t seem worth while 

“We've got to snap out of this,” said my husband 
one night when he heard me sigh for the tenth time. 
“We aren't the first ones to have kids grow up and 
move away. Let’s find some other folks to share 
Christmas with and we'll feel better.”” He had a 
point and the next morning I called an elderly couple 
whose son was out of the country on business and 
invited them to supper on Christmas Eve. Of course 
they would come, answered the old lady with a catch 
in her voice, as she told me how lonely they had been 
with a childless holiday stretching before them 
“Why, they were worse off than we,” I thought and 
the familiar Christmas tingle started deep inside me. 
On that note I called a young Japanese couple, new 
citizens, who joyfully accepted the invitation to 
share tree trimming with us. A little later a friend 
*phoned to ask if we would entertain some foreign 
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students one evening during the holidays. “How 
about Christmas Eve?” I asked to her amazement, 
but when I told her the situation she said, “Marvel- 
ous! I'll send you three Japanese exchange stu- 
dents.” So there we were with seven guests to come 
and not a thing ready for Christmas. Too busy to 
sigh now, I scurried around to find a small gift for 
each one, to make the pudding, to dream up unusual 
house decorations. Somehow being able to take the 
sting out of other people’s loneliness was the cure 
for mine. 

Then the old lady called to say that her son had 
returned unexpectedly and might they bring him? 
Why not? Their happiness would add to ours. We 
heard of a hospital intern far from home who would 
have no Christmas unless we took him on too, and 
finally a German girl whose father was a business 
connection of my husband’s wrote to say that she 


Banishing others’ loneliness 4 


proved a cure for theirs. 


By HELENE G. BAER 


had school permission to stay with us if we would 
have her. She raised our table count to 12. 

By then I was ready to scream at my husband for 
his generous heart and ideas. This mad scramble to 
be ready was all his fault and I didn’t know where 
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“If I'd been busy before, it was nothing to the activity that followed. . . . Never had we used so much evergreen and mistletoe.” 


I’d find time and energy for it all—or presents and 
wrappings for that matter. All he did was to sit and 
grin and say that there was no pleasing some women, 
was there? I put him to stringing cranberries and 
popcorn to keep him from laughing at me, while I 
baked until the house smelled of sugar and spice and 
Christmas just like the old days. Neither of us 
wanted to think of the moment when we would hang 
the oldest, most sentimental ornaments on the tree 
without hearing the voices of our own two girls. 

Three days before the party the phone rang again. 
“Mother,” said our eldest, ‘“‘we’ve talked it over 
and we want Christmas Eve the way we always had 
it with you and Dad. We’ll do our own trees before- 
hand, but we want to be with you when the lights 
goon. Do you still have room for us?” Had we room 
for them! What parents ever didn’t have room for 
their own and especially when willing to share love 
and joy with them? 

If I'd been busy before, it was nothing to the 
activity that followed. Never had we used so much 
evergreen, holly, and mistletoe. The living room held 
the biggest, fullest tree the market could produce. 
I roasted a great, crackly turkey with all the fixin’s 
and glazed a ham, made a cranberry-jelly wreath 
and pimento and green-pepper decorations on the 
canapes. We seemed to find a way of putting Christ- 
mas spirit into anything. Underneath all the expec- 
tation, both of us felt the reverence and significance 
of the season. 

They arrived in midafternoon, those lonesome stu- 
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dents, the old couple and their shy son, the young 
doctor who was at ease as soon as he saw the dimples 
of our pretty German house guest. Our Japanese 
friends and our children, too. I had spread the tree 
trimmings on the floor and suggested that they get 
right to it. That broke the ice and they chattered, 
each in his own tongue and when they were done 
the tree could not have been lovelier. At the end 
our girls stood with us while we hung the faded old 
baubles from our original tree of 27 years before and 
the glory of Christmas and goodwill blessed our 
home once more. By then it was dark and we turned 
off all but the tree lights. My husband brought out 
his banjo and we sang carols in whichever language 
each of us knew and, by the way, Silent Night is as 
beautiful in Japanese as it is in German. 

Then we started Jingle Bells as we handed out the 
packages and accepted the delightful tokens our 
friends had brought us from their native lands. 
After supper we sat in a circle in the lamp light 
again and each one told of some memorable Christ- 
mas and each voice was tender with memory. It 
was late when they left for no one wanted to break 
the spell. Our girls left last of all. “It wouldn't be 
Christmas anywhere but here,” they said as they 
kissed us good night. We closed the door behind 
them and my husband put his arm around me as we 
went back to the tree. “Merry Christmas, darling,” 
he said, and both of us knew that we had found the 
greatest gift of all: that Christmas is the love right 
in your own heart. 
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Report on Cannes 


From 19 countries in Europe 
and from 19 on other continents 
came 2,266 Rotarians and their wives 
and children to Cannes 
on the Azure Coast of France 
... for the 1959 European Regional Conference 


of Rotary International. 





Together they began many 


‘Bridges of Friendship.’ 
| By TYGE LASSEN 


| WRITE to you from the city of’Cannes on the 
Cote d’Azur where France looks south over the hazy 
blue of the Mediterranean Sea. This, as you know, is 
a popular and fashionable European playground—a 
favorite place for taking the sun ever since the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans colonized it centuries ago. 

Gay through most of the year with, people, palms, 
lights, and limousines, Cannes had enjoyed an excep- 
tionally bright Summer and was just comfortably 
settling down to the “little after-season,” as the 
French call it... when suddenly late in September 
it sprang to life again as happy throngs once more 
filled the boulevards and cafes and hotels. Les Ro- 
tariens had come to Cannes! 

Les Rotariens and their smiling ladies from all 
parts of Europe, and from four other continents as 
well, were converging on Cannes not for play and 
not for fashion—though they were to enjoy many 
hours especially filled with these—but rather for 
the priceless Rotary fellowship and the thoughtful 
study of world problems they would find at the 





TYGE LASSEN is co-publisher of a 
newspaper, Amtstidende, in Aalborg, 
Denmark, and specializes in writing on 
travel and international relations. He 
is Governor of Rotary District 145, is a 
member of the Aalborg Vestre Club. 
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PAUL ALMASY, who took all the pho- 
tos shown in this 12-page report, is 
one of the leading photo-journalists 
of Europe. A French citizen, he has 
visited 83 countries, lives with his wife 
and two small daughters near Paris. 
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The historic, hazy-blue Mediterranean . . 


Sixth Regional Conference for Rotarians of Europe, 
North Africa, and the Eastern Mediterranean Re- 
gion. 

They came, of course, by air, by train, by auto- 
mobile, and by ocean liners which drop anchor just 
of the Azure Coast, and in the vanguard of the 
throng were the President of Rotary International, 
Harold T.. Thomas, a furniture retailer from New 
Zealand, and his sweet wife, May, who set foot on 
French soil at Nice Airport amid a barrage of press 
photographers’ flashlights. Among the many friends 
Who awaited our Presidential pair at the bottom of 
whe gangway Was expansive, friendly Augustin J. 
Catoni, of Lebanon, whom everyone calls “Gus.” All 
Smiles and his arms stretched wide in symbolic ges- 
ture of greeting, Gus as Chairman of the Conference 
Committee could and did report to the President as 
they motored the 22 miles to Cannes that all was 
in order for this sixth European Regional Confer- 
ence. * and already Le Palais des Festivals, the Con- 
ference meeting hall, was buzzing with French, 
Swedish, Italian, Dutch, German, English, and sev- 
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. as Conferencegoers looked out upon it from Cannes. Note Conférence Régionale sign. 


eral varieties of the American tongue, including the 
Southern drawl, as ‘early registrants began to get 
acquainted. Total attendance, it appeared to the 
Chairman, might easily exceed 2,000 persons .. . 
and when the final count was made at the end of 
the four unforgettable days it showed that 2,266 
persons had come from 38 countries. 


To Decide or Define? 


“What will you be deciding at this international 
conference?” asked a young French reporter at the 
press conference held on the eve of the great Re- 
gional meeting. 

“We will be deciding nothing, my dear friend,” 
answered the smiling Gus Catoni as note pads flut- 


* Previous Conferences for the European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Region were held in The Hague, The 
Netherlands (1930); Lausanne, Switzerland (1933); Venice, Italy 
(1935); Stockholm, Sweden (1938); and Ostend, Belgium (1954) 


+ Total Rotarians registered: 1,237; total guests 16 years of 
age and over: 989; total guests under 16 years of age: 40. Coun- 
tries within the European, North African, and Eastern Mediter 
ranean Region represented: 27; countries outside the ENAEM 
Region represented: 11 





around him, “For Rotary as an organization 
~-meddies in politics, What we will be doing 
os to define the important problems of today’s eco- 
"© nomic international codperation and bring the vari- 
sith ~~ ous points of view clearly to the fore, so that Ro- 
’ tarians in leading positions in their countries may 

’’ decide for themselves as individuals on the best way 

- they can become part of the solution rather than 

part of the problem.” 

At the close of that press conference, incidentally, 
‘I had a happy exchange of views on Rotary with 

* . Monsieur John Bendien, the alert octogenarian dean 

_ of the Cannes daily press. “What I like about Rotary, 

although 1 am not a Rotarian myself,” he said, “is 

that this powerful organization of goodwill is com- 

posed of men from so many widely different classi- 

fications. Because of this, you gain a broadness of 
views that is rarely found elsewhere.” 

I agree warmly with Mr. Bendien. What he said 
thay also explain why Rotarians are so stanchly 
dedicated to their world-wide fellowship. Everyone, 
at Cannes as everywhere, seemed ready to come for- 
ward when specific assistance was needed. A fine 

’ instance of this was evident in the presence of Emile 
Levy, a Rotarian of Paris, who had come to Cannes 
_ of his own accord and at his own expense months be- 
- fore the Conference was to open, offering his assist- 
ance to the host Club and the staff. Emile Levy 
worked day and night simply for his love of Rotary. 


_ The Perfect Setting 


ay st ' Cannes, though smaller than Nice, which is the 
ie ‘ “Miami Beach” of France, is excellently equipped for 
fe | serving conferences such as a Rotary Régionale. 

| | The main hall in the fine new Palais des Festivals 
ris ekg the famous world film festival is held each 
) was pleasantly lighted with softly glawing 
of diffused radiance, the stage banked with 





































nificent view of the bay, cheese tall windows, 
hel ‘Bills filled with crimson flowers, and all open to 
@ salty, lazy wafts of air from the Mediterranean. 
, many newly started acquaintances rapidty 
ded: into friendships which will last much 
than the Conference itself. 

the citizens of this city of 50,000 took a 
‘interest in the Conference, as evidenced by 
b decorations, placards, national banners, and 
ol displayed on the Croisette along 
ne poh front, the Main Street of Cannes, The 
ayol / of Cannes, dynamic and friendly Monsieur 
ard Cornut-Gentille, who is also a Government 
+ Minister, invited all the Rotarians who had an- 
a ; arrival in advance to a reception, on 
F-evening before the Conference. So 
3 the number that the function had to be 
ive b et halls simultaneously, no single 
eHiough to contain all the guests. 

Fcireumstances could not be more 


‘President Harold Thomas in his 
s to the Conference on Friday morn- 
who « come from other parts of the 






isk i, 
of the Conference (right), delegates meet 
President of the Rotary Club of Cannes, 
at the reception in the Carlton H:tel. 
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Proud of their resort city, the people of Cannes were pleased 
to share it with others. Mrs. Jacques Ortelli is here showing 
Rotarian Enrico Caretta, Moncalieri, Italy, about the wharj, 
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CANNES WAS SET IN 


A Palace 
of Festivals 








A familiar emblem adorns the facade of the Palais des 
Festivals in Cannes on opening day... . (Below) Inside, on 
both sides of the grand stairway, helpful information galore. 








Inside the Palais des Festivals, site of the sessions. « (Below) 
Dimitriv Stelio, of Cyprus, tries out a receiving set “which picks 
up translations of speeches into French, German, and English. 


Rotarians and their wives stream out of the Palais des Festivals 
(below) after a plenary session. There were 1,237 Rotarians reg- 
istered, 989 guests of 16 and over, 40 under 16. Total: 2,266. 
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world look to Europe as being one of the greatest of 


all centers of civilized living . . . and we know that. 
the people of France have an unsurpassed record in 
their contribution to the civilization of mankind. We 
know that the attractions of the Mediterranean coast 
of Europe are unsurpassable and that this city of 
Cannes is one of the brightest jewels to be found in 
that magnificent setting.” Here, he said, we could 
make our choice. We could decide to be a part of the 
problem or a part of the answer by “working to vital- 
ize and personalize Rotary—by building bridges of 
friendship for a more neighborly world.” 


What of the Next 50? 


The welcome, then, was warm, the setting magni- 
ficent, the President forceful in his challenge . . . and 
the program moved forward. As befits Rotarians, 
those at Cannes did not waste time reviewing inter- 
national disunity and strife in the past. They looked 
toward the future. With the broadness of view and 
the understanding of others which they have gained 
from long-time membership in Rotary, constructive 
and dynamic spokesmen openly tackled the problems 
of today and tomorrow. Former RI President Gian 
Paolo Lang, of Italy (you will remember he taught 
us tu keep Rotary simple), was moderator of a panel 
to discuss ‘““What Does the Second Half Century Hold 
for Rotary?” -on Friday afternoon. J. Harry Thomp- 
son, a medical researcher and Past President of Ro- 
tary in Great Britain and Ireland, with the concise- 
ness of scientific thinking, drew the picture of 
tomorrow in industrial production: We shall see an 
increasing change from manual to mental work, per- 
formed in factories with fully automatic machinery, 
so that gangs of workers codperating in detail will 
not be needed. The operator in the factories of, say, 
1990 will supervise machinery producing the finished 
article, and he will be doing it alone, all by himself. 
Therefore, theré must also be a shift of emphasis in 
Vocational Service. To human relations with others 
we must add the development of individual thinking, 
and an individual sense of responsibility. Shoulder- 
ing an increasing personal responsibility means that 
the individual operator must be a highly skilled one, 
well trained in the theory and knowledge of under- 
lying principles. He or she will more than ever need 
the guidance of high ideals. On the other side, such 
operators will be working shorter hours and will 
want more than mere entertainment to fill their 
spare time and to convert it from barren idleness to 
occupation -with mentally broadening hobbies or 
study. Vocational Service through Rotary will have 
a great future in helping mankind to adjust to the 
comprehensive changes in the conditions of work 
and leisure already developing. 

Clement A. Morraye, of Belgium, a bottle maker 
and Chairman of the ENAEM Advisory Committee, 
is convinced that past experience will be impor- 
tant, but not sufficient, in meeting the challenge be- 
fore us. We must draw on the reserve of high-quality 
leadership represented in Rotary, and we must look 
to the rapid development of the middle classes with 
a corresponding decrease in the proletarian workers 
and farm laborers still found in many places. People 
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with greater well-being and social security will want 
more liberty of expression and movement from one 
place to another, so that oppressive Governments 
must gradually lose their uncompromising character. 

Fouad Saade, of Lebanon, a fertilizer distributor, 
tteminded us that the future will be a continuation of 
the past, and each of us will still need to love his 
neighbor. In this direction he sees the finest con- 
quests of Rotary yet to come, and they will increas- 
ingly be won in the international fields by achieve- 
ments of such scope or such limits as the Rotarians 
themselves may set. 

Wolfgang A. Wick, of Austria, a magnesite pro- 
ducer, voiced the gratitude to Rotary leadership felt 
by all of us, for unwavering idealism and optimism. 
Already about half a million men of goodwill have 
gathered under Rotary auspices, but far more are 
needed. Let us take as many as possible of the po- 
tential Rotarians into our ranks to join the battle 
for a better future, for it is in Rotary we have the 
means and tools. All we have to do is use them. 


Europe’s Changing Economy 


If one day’s program stood out above any other, it 
was, in my belief, that of Saturday, Before us came 
three speakers expert in European economics to 
share with us their views of the “International As- 
pects of European Economic Plans.” First to the 
platform was Maurice Faure, a French Deputy, a 
former Minister, and a member of the European 
Economic Assembly. 

Reviewing the considerable progress Europe has 
made on the road to unification in recent years and 

speaking directly on the division of Europe into “The 
Europe of the Six” and “The Europe of the Outer 
Seven,” M. Faure gave it as his opinion that there are 
“two objectives to attain: the first, in spite of the 
tension which it causes, is to maintain and even to 
strengthen the framework of the Six because it is 
the motive force of a unification more necessary than 
ever, The second objective consists in finding at the 
same time an economic adjustment permitting the 
association of the Six with the Eleven other Euro- 
pean States and at the same time leading the latter 
‘into the path of integration. In this way one would 
at the same time Felona the locomotive and attach 
‘ ‘the cars.’” Pea ; 
_ Next came Erling Kristiansen, he being Deputy 
“s ‘Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Den- 
‘mark and General Secretary for External Economic 
Relations. Also commenting on the relationships of 
_ the two economic groups, he saw that “Agreement 
between the two groups will probably require pro- 
and difficult negotiations. It may well be 

to try first to achieve an initial agreement 
whichedoes not attempt to solve all the problems at 
the same time. . +. 1 If an immediate fusion is not pos- 


sible, let us at least avoid fission and ensure a co- 


pa ai relationship between the two groups from 
the beginning.” 


‘this study which may never have been , 


‘uated lap aepth and excellence on any Rotary plat- 
form—we received a message from the Right Honor- 
able Reginald Maudling, a member of the British 
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President Harold Thomas: “Put Rotary into action and 
you will immediately see Rotary in action all around you. 


CANNES WAS 
Thoughtful 
Speeches and 


Discussions 
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Nobel Peace Prize winner Father Pire Deputy Maurice Faure: “The unification Bernard Cornut-Gentille, Cannes Mayor— 
soft, clear words on compassion’s work. of Europe is more than ever necessary.” a gracious welcome to his Riviera city. 
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Pondering problems that have divided them in the past, French 
ind Germans, Danes, Italians . . . united by Rotary in Le Palais. 


Regional Conference Chairman “Gus” Catoni, of Lebanon, flanked 
by fellow speakers, flings arms wide in a gesture of welcome. 


{ magnet for all eyes is the stage of Le Palais des Festivals. 
Behind the speakers are flags of all the Conference nations. 
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it was twice destroyed 
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CANNES WAS 


Delightful 


Entertainment 


Gtecehet folk dancers (below) from Nimes, France, perform be- 
(we an Other Jolklon audience gathered on the steps of their 

‘olklore groups came from the French cities of 
Menton and Nice to Y sto out-of-doors before several hotels. 





What better place (above) than France and its Riviera 
playground for a fashion show? On Friday and Saturday © 
the ladies gathered in the Hotel Martinez for — 


to applaud new styles displayed by professional 
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Preparations are under way for a race of yachts carrying Sails set, the boats R boys girls (age 
Rotary youth, and Gerard Martheleur, Catanio Vincenzo, 16 and over) skim across in exciting contest. 
Caludine Peloux, and Antonella de Vito are interested. About 60 Rotarians brought children to the Conference. 
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Parliament and Paymaster General of his country. 
While events at home prevented Mr. Maudling from 
attending the Conference, his message was forcefully 
put before us by F. E. Figgures, Under Secretary at 
Her Majesty’s Treasury in Great Britain. The con- 
cluding lines will remain with many of us for a long 
while: “Happily throughout Europe there has been 
a recognition that the purpose of our Association [of 
the Seven] is not to divide but to unite, that we are 
aiming not to prevent a settlement with the Six but 
to facilitate a final settlement for the whole of the 
Organization for European Economic Codéperation. 
Our purpose is to build a bridge between the Seven 
and the Six. As a first step we are making sure that 
the foundations on our side are strong and lasting.” 


And the Meaning to Me? 

But how did all this relate to each of us? That 
afternoon Rotarians made their ways to one of 12 
discussion assemblies held for the informal discus- 
sion of European Economic Plans, each group or- 
ganized to include businesses and professions of 
broadly general similarity. I, for example, attended 
the group which brought together printers, news- 
papermen, book and periodical publishers, radio, 
television, telegraph, and fine-arts men. Never was 
the effect of the many plans for European unification 
on me as a professional man in Denmark made so 
vivid. 

Thousands of people in Europe—and on other con- 
tinents, too—bless the name of Father Pire, of Bel- 
gium. It was our privilege to hear this man of God— 
the Reverend Pére R. P. Pire—in the closing plenary 
session on Monday. Recipient of the 1958 Nobel 
Peace Prize for his great work among the displaced 
persons of Europe, he spoke softly but clearly to us of 
the opening of the human heart when there is need 
and when the need is known. Many said it was the 
finest address of the Conference. 

There are in what Rotary terms the ENAEM Re- 
gion some 2,400 Clubs with more than 98,000 mem- 
bers in 31 countries. Thus reported George R. 
Means, General Secretary of Rotary International, in 
the final session. Proceeding to Rotary world-wide, 
he reminded us that Rotary Clubs around the globe 
meet every day of the week, including Saturdays and 
Sundays (different countries, different customs) and 
when one takes into consideration the variations of 
local time throughout the world, there is scarcely 
any hour out of each 24 without one or more Clubs 
meeting somewhere under Rotary auspices. If you 
were to commence a tour of the more than 10,000 
Rotary Clubs, visiting one of them every day, it 
would take you 28 years plus 76 days... and then 
you would have to set out again, to catch up with 
all the new Clubs that had been formed in the mean- 
time. 

It was a delightful surprise to everyone—speaking 
of Rotary in Europe—that 600 people should decide 
to attend a luncheon for Contact Clubs on the day 
before. What spirited conversation as people from 
many places renewed their special Rotary contacts. 
This, I am informed, is to be the subject of an article 
in this Magazine. 
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CANNES WAS 


Little Meetings 
of Large Value 


On Sunday, leading members of 
the Conference place a wreath on 
the unknown soldier’s monument. 


Sunday, President Thomas gets a 
burgee from the International 
Yachting Fellowship of Rotari- 
ans. Past Commodore Norman 
Cooke, of England, presents it: 
at his left, Commodore “Ed” 
Dearnley, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


Jacques Millet (left), President of 
the Rotary Club of Cannes, gets 
a banner from Agadir, Morocco. 


THE ROTARIAN 





Texas, with whom I had been happily and proudly 
cooperating in selecting only half a year ago, one of * 
the candidates for the 1959 special student project 
sponsored by Rotarians in Leland’s District and with 
him as Chairman of the Committee. On my official 
visit to the Rotary Club of Struer, Denmark, I saw 
young Miss Rorbaek Madsen after she had received 
her invitation to a year of study in Texas—she is 
there right now—and I saw her cheeks flushing with 
anticipation, when she told us how much she would 
like to be a good “ambassador” for Denmark in Texas 
and, on returning, a messenger of goodwill for Texas 
in Denmark. I can assure you that such projects 
do build new bridges of friendship. 


a 


—— 


See 


Rotary’s President Harold Thomas 
(left) and his wife, May. enjoy a 
pre-Conference evening reception. 
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Entertainment? Splendid! 


And who can forget the splendid entertainment 
provided us in Cannes? The folk groups performing 
along the palm-shaded seaside Croisette and, on Sun- 
day night, the indescribably magnificent fireworks 
displayed over the bay. Anticipating their challenge, 
even the local weather djinns rose to the occasion, 
on one particular evening, to give us the impressive 
sight of mountain and sea as lighted by the mile- 
wide electric sparks of a full-scale thunderstorm. 
The very Congress Hall in the Festival Palace was 
flooded by the accompanying downpour, and a con- 
cert, which was in progress, had to be postponed; 
but no one really minded this after the skies had 
cleared; and next night we were treated to a new 
concert plus a group of brilliant actors from the 


Discussion groups consider Euro- 
pean economic plans after Satur- 
day speeches. Here: retailers. 





Between meetings, earnest dis- 
cussion concerns Gian Paolo Lang, 
Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national; RI General Secretary 
George Means; and Harold Thom- 
as, Rotary International President. 
There were four plenary sessions. 


Youth on the Bridge 

Nor was youth forgotten at Cannes. Rotarian J. 
Struvay, of Huy, Belgium, planned forums of dis- 
cussion by the many young people in attendance, 
ind these proved animated and worth while. 

At the press conference which I have mentioned 
there was a majority of young journalists present. 
At first they politely listened to the story of The Ro- 
tary Foundation scholarships and purses for ad- 
vanced study abroad. After a little while their eyes 
grew bright with eagerness to learn more, and ques- 
tions came rapidly. It was mighty good to watch 
this scene. And the next day, on the platform I 
found RI Director Leland F. Long, of Mineola, 
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famous Comedie Francaise in Paris who won the 
hearts of all by staging scenes from classical plays 
and ballets. Over and above this, world-famous 
Madame Wilma Lipp, of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York, and the Vienna Opera, gave us a recital 
of such beauty that she was called onto the stage 
again and again, by our applause for encores. 

It must be added, naturally, that while the Ro- 
tarians sat in Rotary discussion their smiling ladies 
were doing some enjoyable and profitable shopping, 
attending a style show, and going on an excursion to 
a perfume factory at near-by Grasse, famed for its 
bottled fragrances. 


A Task to Do 

To sum up, the 1959 European Regional Confer- 
ence of RI has given us a clearer picture of some of 
the problems of today, world-wide and regional; 
wider views gained from listening to others; a re- 
newed inspiration to do what is needed; new friend- 
ships with which to build bridges over many fron- 
tiers and chasms; and a wealth of pleasant memories 
from mountain and sea along this favored coast with 
its mild breezes and flower-scented air, its equable 
climate that may yet produce an occasional thunder- 
storm to save its visitors from complacency! 

The tasks before us are immense indeed. But there 
is a sound approach and a great inspiration in the 
few simple words which Harold Thomas made his 
own, and shared with us early in the Conference: | 
am only one, but I am one; I cannot do everything, 
but I can do something; and by the grace of God 
what I can do, I will do. 
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Europe’s 


How It Fits with 


F STOCKHOLM on July 20 and 21, 1959, a meet- 
ing of Ministers from a group of countries which 
has come to be called ‘“‘The Seven” (Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom) gave their approval to a draft 
plan for the formation among their countries of a 
European Free Trade Association in manufactured 
goods. 

They approved a draft plan which set out prin- 
ciples on the basis of which officials were instructed 
to draft a convention which, they hoped, would be 
signed by the end of October. The first tariff cuts 
would come into effect on July 1, 1960. The idea 
would be to eliminate trade restrictions, both quotas 
and tariffs, between the participants. This would 
be done over a ten-year period 


Where Will It Lead? 

What does this portend? Is it to be the beginning 
of a permanent division, politically and economical- 
ly, between these countries and the rest of Western 
Europe, especially between them and those known 
as “The Six’’?* 

That would.certainly not be the wish of the United 
Kingdom, nor I think of any of the prospective mem- 
bers of EFTA. All of them have shared in the bene- 
fits of closer economic coéperation through the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation, 
which had its origin in Marshall Aid. They share 
membership in OEEC with the Six. They wish to 
continue in still closer codperation on a Western Eu- 
ropean basis to further the prosperity OEEC has 
already brought them. They spent more than two 
years in efforts to find a basis of coéperation with 
the Six, and in the course of these lengthy and 
tedious negotiations all the countries of Western 
Europe (including the Six) recorded their willing- 
ness to negotiate for a full European Free Trade 
Area based on OFEC. But in November, 1958, M 
Jacques Soustelle, the French Minister of Informa- 
tion, finally announced that France was unwilling to 
agree to such an association in the form which had 
so far been the agreed basis of negotiation. The Six 
were bound by treaty to support France. A real 

*“The Six”: six countries, signatories of the Treaty of Rome 
(1957), under which they form the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market). They are Benelux (comprising Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, and Luxemburg), France, Italy, and West 
Germany. For an article on the European Economic Community, 


see Europe's New Giant: The Common Market, by Louis Francois 
Duchene, Tue Rorarian for May, 1958.—Ebs. 
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danger resulted: that Europe would be split into two 
camps. 


Impossible Alternatives 

What were the other Western European coun- 
tries—that is, the other members of OKEC—to do in 
the face of this situation? Negotiations with the Six 
had been based on an understanding that to join 
the Six as full members of the European Economic 
Community would result—and this was the real 
sticking point—in political complications and un- 
acceptable distortions in trade arrangements with 
the rest of the world. The ultimate aim of full polit- 
ical integration which membership in EEC would 
involve was incompatible with the constitutional 
neutrality of some of them, and with the United 
Kingdom’s world-wide trade commitments, includ- 
ing her reciprocal agreements with Commonwealth 
countries. At the same time the acceptance of the 
EEC feature of a common European tariff (‘tariff 
harmonization”) against the outside world could not 
be agreed upon without disrupting the trade of the 
Seven with the non-European world. This was im- 
portant to all of them, especially to Britain, which 
conducts the bulk of her trade outside Europe. 

Were we, the nonmembers of the EEC, then to do 
nothing but wait for a progressive loss of markets as 
the result of our exclusion from the markets of 
Central Europe? Or, alternatively, hope for negoti- 
ating a series of separate bilateral treaties with the 
Six? Or was there any other course which showed 
some promise as a step toward the reéstablishment 
of a single market? The EFTA gives the answer. 


Dismantle Tariffs 

The members of this Association will progressive- 
ly dismantle their tariff and quota restrictions be- 
tween themselves in steps coincident with those 
which are being taken by the Six. By this provision, 
the EFTA members demonstrate their anxiety to 
keep in step with the Six, and to do nothing that 
would hamper the reopening of negotiations with 
them. Their rules are expected to provide, however, 
for a speeding up of the dismantling process in the 
event that the Six do not respond to efforts to reopen 
negotiations. In those circumstances there is also 
no doubt that EF TA would work, perfectly effective- 
ly, on its own. It is a simple scheme, involving only 
the elimination of trade restrictions. 
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NORMAN KIPPING 


Sir Norman Victor Kipping has been 
Director General of the Federation 
of British Industries since 1946, Pre- 
vious to that he was Under Secretary 
of the Board of Trade (1945) and 
with the Ministry of Production 
(1942-45). An engineer, he had been 
with Standard Telephones & Cables 
Lid. for many years. He was edu- 
cated at University College School, 
of which he is now a governor, and 
the University of London. He lives 
in Barnet, Hertfordshire, England. 








The members of EFTA will retain individual tariff 
autonomy as regards third countries. That is to say, 
there will be no common wall against countries out- 
side Europe; the United Kingdom, for example, will 
not be faced with the destruction of her reciprocal 
system of Commonwealth preference, to which she 
could never agree. And the highly important trade 
of the EFTA countries with all the rest of the 
world outside Europe would not be affected. 


Certification of Origin 

The EFTA members will operate systems of “cer- 
tification of origin” of goods in order to guarantee 
that merchandise passing between them and claim- 
ing the privileges of tariff-free trade has, in fact, 
originated within the area. 

The Institutions (the governing body, secretariat, 

etc.) of the EFTA are expected to be of the simplest, 
with great reliance placed upon the pragmatic meth- 
od of laying down the main heads of an agreement, 
operating them in a spirit of goodwill, and taking 
counsel when difficulties arise. This is by contrast 
vith the elaborate Institutions in the process of 
creation by the Six, who are seeking to legislate in 
advance for every conceivable problem and are al- 
ready finding that this is the cause of interminable 
argument and very great difficulty. 
\lthough these essentially political differences of 
yproach remain sharp, the members of the EF'TA 
e without any doubt genuine in thinking that their 
move stands a good chance of leading to a bridge 
between the two groups in the matter of trade; for 
the Six could, as a group, join the Free Trade area 
cheme without prejudice to their own long-term 
plans for unification. 


? 
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Austria Sweden 
Denmark Switzerland 
Norway United Kingdom 
Portugal 


Belgium Italy 
France Luxemburg 
West Germany The Netherlands 


A Single Market 

The Six are in process of creating on the Conti- 
nent of Europe a single market of their 160 million 
inhabitants. This in itself is one of the most im- 
portant economic events in recent history. In recent 
years this has been the fastest-growing market in the 
world, and its industries should gain greatly from 
integration, specialization, and the advantages of 
large-scale production and marketing. The case for 
extending these advantages to a market of 240 mil- 
lion people—all of OEEC—is immensely strong. It 
would be sad indeed if the present division in 
Europe, which so sharply cuts across historical, polit 
ical, economic, and cultural affinities, were to con- 
tinue very long. It need not. The eventual objective 
of political unification among the Six will not be 
frustrated by a little free trade. 

And the EFTA will be a demonstration that a 
free-trade system can work, and can therefore be ex 
tended to embrace the closed system of the Common 
Market; and that the criticisms, for example, of the 
complexities of a system of certification of origin can 
be surmounted. 


Easier Negotiation 

Negotiation among 17 countries, such as went on 
in the OEEC for more than two years, is fundamen 
tally difficult. Negotiation between two groups 
that is, the European Economic Community of the 
Six and the. European Free Trade Association of the 
Outer Seven—may offer greater likelihood of being 
effective. 

Such support as exists within the Six for a wider 
European association does not appear to have been 
weakened by the new moves. In particular, West 
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Germany's industry, which stands to lose a good 
deal if membership of the Common Market cuts off 
its trade with the rest of Western Europe, has ex- 
pressed itself as being encouraged and not angered 
by the EFTA development, because of its belief that 
EFTA can lead to the much desired bridge between 
the two groups. The Six generally have an impor- 
tant part of their trade with the other European 
countries now joined in the Free Trade area scheme, 
so there are useful bargaining points on each side. 

Britain in particular, as the biggest trader in the 
picture, has to be ready to give as well as take. 
British industrial opinion was tested recently by the 
Federation of British Industries in an all-industry 
survey, at the conclusion of which their published 
statement indicated that their attitude to the Outer 
Seven project was primarily influenced by their as- 
sessment of the contribution it might make toward 
the search for a constructive form of trading associa- 
tion between the Six and the rest of Europe. From 
this point of view much the greater part of British 
industry is favorable to, or prepared to acquiesce in, 
the proposal; and a substantial section of this ma- 
jority sees merit in it on its own account 


Some Fear Damage 

Some branches of British industry consider that 
they will be damaged by the European Free Trade 
Association, notably those industries based on tim- 
ber, and especially the paper industry, which fears it 
would suffer from the removal of protection against 
Scandinavian competition based on their native for- 
ests. No doubt the other members of the Association 
have also their own hard cases. This is especially 
true of Denmark, whose trade in dairy and other 
agricultural products is almost equally divided be- 
tween the Six and the Seven and for whom some 
special concessions were agreed to give a measure of 
reciprocity. But then difficulties are being solved 
by negotiation and the present feeling is that the 
Outer Seven would be viable even if, contrary to the 
almost universal hope, it had to continue on its own 

The scale of intra-European trade often surprises 
American observers and, for that matter, European 
ones too. Viewed through British eyes, it is startling 
to find that her export trade with, for example, the 
four Scandinavian countries, with a total population 
of some 20 million, is as big as her export trade with 
her biggest single customer, the U.S.A. The trade 
of West Germany with the Scandinavian countries 
is even larger—considerably so—than her export 
trade with the U. S. 


Big Commonwealth Trade 

There is another most important contrast to draw. 
The United Kingdom conducts 46 percent of her 
export trade with Commonwealth countries, only 28 
percent with European countries, and the remainder 
—26 percent—with the rest of the world including 
the U.S.A. This means that there could be no ques- 
tion on these grounds alone, quite aside from strong 
political factors, of the United Kingdom abandoning 
her world trade, including her reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the Commonwealth, in an effort to ease 
the preblem of European integration. This point is 
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understood and accepted almost throughout Europe, 
as is the fact that the Commonwealth system of 
trade is truly reciprocal and results, for example, in 
the United Kingdom giving free entry, e.g., to cotton 
goods manufactured in India or Hong Kong, even 
at great cost to the U. K. cotton industry. 


Giant Trading Areas 

It may be that the world is to see an era of the 
establishment of great trading areas—the Common- 
wealth, the United States, and Europe will make 
three of them. Perhaps Latin America and Asia will 
develop others. Should we fear such a development 
or encourage it? Would it perhaps lead to the growth 
of blocs of great political as well as economic power, 
mutually exclusive and mutally antagonistic? 

Such risks could exist. They must be recognized 
and guarded against. Neither the British Common- 
wealth nor the United States—two great trading 
systems—has been exclusive nor inward looking; 
they have been based upon fostering the develop- 
ment of world trade, and not exclusively of trade 
internal to themselves. The new Free Trade Asso- 
ciation is also a steppingstone to a wider link-up of 
world trade. This cannot be said, without qualifica- 
tions, of arrangements under the Treaty of Rome, 
which has been described as “‘a political document in 
economic terms.” Seeking as it does to approach 
political integration and relying on the protection of 
a new, external tariff, its methods and institutions 
stand a risk of leading to inward-looking attitudes 
and the diversion of trade away from its existing 
trading partners in the free world. 


Aim: Increasing Trade 

We should never forget that the true economic 
aim should be to increase trade, not merely to divert 
it. The West as a whole shares many common eco- 
nomic problems which can best be solved by expand- 
ing trade everywhere. 

To this end we should support a system that looks 
toward free trade not only within a part of Europe 
—as the community’s Common Market certainly 
does—but within all Europe; and one which looks, 
furthermore, to the expansion of world trade gen- 
erally. That is what the EFTA will do: first reknit 
the trading pattern of Europe and then, under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, lead all 
Europe into a movement for expanding world trade 
between all free nations. 


Crated goods ure swung 
onto shipboard at West 
India Dock, one of the 
five great dock systems 
of the Port of London. 
Britain’s trade with the 
four Scandinavian lands 
equals exports to U. S., 
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[/_—e of Nepal and only 80 miles 
from Tibet lies Mussoorie, India, a Himalayan 
town of 7,000 now known throughout the world 
For since April it has been the refuge of His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama, exiled spiritual and 
temporal ruler of mountain-locked Tibet. As 
tension mounted in his kingdom and capture 
by Communist forces seemed imminent, the 
23-year-old leader had escaped with his party 
of 90 over the mountains to India and safety, 
and then had travelled more than 1,000 miles 
by Indian railroad to Mussoorie and his new 
home, a well-guarded Summer mansion of an 
Indian friend. The joy felt all over India at the 
Dalai Lama’s miraculous escape under cover 
of sandstorms and clouds remained high in 
Mussoorie. And it was an especially memorable 
event in the lives of Rotarians of that city when 
the Living Buddha accepted an invitation to 
be the guest of honor at a special meeting of 
the Club led by President G. Hilliard, who at 
the left is presenting the simply robed leader 
with copies of The Four Way Test and the 
Object of Rotary—as tokens of friendship from 
admiring hosts. 








Free yourself from little tasks 
and you will have plenty of time 


f to handle your own job. 
ai 
= By DONALD H. DIETRICH 


Business and Human Relations Counsellor; 
Rotarian, Park Forest, Ill. 


Mr. Executive: Are YO 


I AM a “business doctor.” I try:ito help the busi- 


ness executive understand himself and his organiza- 
tion and to identify and resolve the ills of his com- 
pany. Generally he is amazed to discover that he is 
the greatest problem his organization has 

Recently a very fine man whom I had called upon 
at the request of his partner looked at me sheep 
ishly and said, “Don, what happens if you discover 
that it’s the boss who is at fault?’”’ I answered that 
I nearly always find that to be the case 

As a conversational opening, I had asked this ex- 
cellent gentleman about the many plaques on his 
office walls. He explained that they were tributes to 
the work he had done with various civic and service 
organizations. Then abruptly he began to tell me of 
the skeleton in his business closet. He had avoided 
facing this skeleton for some 12 to 15 years. In fact, 
rather than face it he was on the point of selling 
some 40,000 stockholders short. He was going to 
pass his problem on to the company which was about 
to acquire his organization. 

The problem was that his Number Two Man was 
most inadequate. Although a nice fellow, his con- 
tribution was practically nil. He was totally unfit 
for his position. Rather than face up to this, my 
friend was ready to pass the problem along to some- 
body else to solve for him. However, after we'd 
talked the matter through, he realized that he could 
not pass his problem on, that he had to face it him- 
self. 

Whenever we face another person’s problems for 
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him, we are not helping him. We are causing him to 
feel inadequate; we are implying that he can’t face 
his own problems and he resents us. 

When I am called in to examine a business, I start 
with the chief executive, and one thing I want to 
learn about him is: what are the things he does that 
he shouldn’t do—and what are the things that he 
doesn’t do that he should do? 

These are questions that every executive should 
continually ask himself: what am I doing that I 
don’t have to do—that I should not do—that I should 
delegate to others? All of us can get rid of 75 per- 
cent of what we are doing, thus freeing ourselves 
for more important challenges that we now do not 
have time to do. These include broad planning and 
evaluating; major-problem solving; manpower pro- 
curement and development; civic activities that are 
part of one’s responsibility and that help build good- 
will for the organization in the community; plus 
public-relations activities, firstly, within the organ- 
ization and, secondly, with the customer and with 
other organizations and people in the community. 

I simply cannot do my job and my subordinate’s 
work too. I have to make the decision: do I want to 
do the work my subordinates can, should, and prob- 
ably want to do? 

Often I find that the business executive does not 
delegate more than he does because if he does, then 
he will have to take on the challenge of his own job, 
and he is not at all sure he can do it adequately. By 
busying himself with other people’s work, with de- 
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tails, with matters of minimum importance, he does 
not have to determine whether or not he really has 
what it takes. 

Yet, no matter how hard we try, we cannot escape 
our problems. If we try to avoid them, they follow 
us and get bigger and bigger and we become anxious, 
apprehensive, and fearful. The only person we have 
to fear is ourself 

“Love thy neighbor as thyself” implies that we 
love ourselves. I find that many of us don’t regard 
ourselves positively. We feel ourselves to be worth- 
less. We don’t feel that we have the right to success 
and happiness. And if we don’t love ourselves, how 
can we give love to others? Instead we may be 
stingy and critical of others, and in this way invite 
others to be unpleasant toward us. If we don’t like 
the way the world treats us, then it is up to us to 
behave differently toward the world. 

I am thinking of a certain executive for whom you 
would have a very high regard. He is attractive, has 
very desirable basic values, is concerned about his 


think, feel, and do what we believe we should think, 
feel, and do. If we are intelligent, if we are well- 
socialized people, what we want to do will be ac- 
ceptable to others. There is no dichotomy between 
what is desirable for the individual and what is de- 
sirable for the group. 

Some executives say it is their situation or other 
people who are making life difficult for them, I think 
here of a works manager named Tom who literally 
hated his sales manager, Harry—the latter an ex- 
cellent salesman, a good story teller, a fine fellow. 
Works-boss Tom had come from the wrong side of 
the tracks of a European community when he was 
12 years of age. He had gone to school a few years 
and then went into the plant. He had worked hard 
and had fought his way to the top. But Tom never 
accepted himself in this position—he never felt that 
he belonged. In his country you just didn’t cross 
the tracks. 

I never told Tom why I felt he was having trouble 
with Harry. I don’t like to tell a man what he can 
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Your Biggest Problem? 





family, is active in his church, gives abundantly of 
his time to social-service activities. He has been a 
nice person all his life. He was sent to the right 
schools, then went through a two-year executive- 
training program in a large major organization, after 
which he went off to war. When he returned, he 
went into his family’s firm, at his father’s request, 
and after pausing briefly in several key positions he 
became president of the organization. 

When I met this gentleman, he was failing miser- 
ably. The Bible says that by faith we can move 
mountains. He did not have enough faith to move a 
molehill. He had no faith in himself, his subordi- 
nates, his company or its products or the market 
potentialities. He did not have a good team and was 
not a strong leader. Everybody said he was nice, 
fair, and honest—but that’s about all they could say. 
He was faced with the question of what to do. He 
could kick himself upstairs and bring in a really 
competent individual to run the show, let another 
company buy his organization, or stick his chin out 
and wade into the problems presented. Fortunately 
for him, he decided on the last course. To him it 
was more important to have his self-respect than 
just to be a “nice” person and play it “safe.” 

There is one person we must satisfy: ourself. Un- 
less we satisfy ourselves, we shall never be happy 
with the result. To please others is not enough—we 
shall never feel adequate or be adequate as long as 
we just go along being a “nice” person. We must 
have the courage of our convictions—we have to 
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find out for himself and, in the process of finding 
out, grow and mature. Rather, | asked Tom to ex- 
plore the question of why his problem exists and 
what can be done about it. All of us can very fruit- 
fully ask ourselves: 

“Why do I have this problem?” 

“What can I do about it?” 

“How can I do it effectively?’ 

Many executives fail, not because they are wrong 
in what they are doing, but because they are wrong 
in the way they are functioning. 

In one organization there were two people who 
had little use for each other. They were complete 
opposites. One had a mind, the other a heart. The 
president felt that neither was adequate, but that 
both had a contribution to make. By integrating the 
efforts of the two instead of pitting them against 
each other, he was able to resolve the conflict and 
gain a valuable contribution from each. 

The president’s rdle, the supervisor’s rdéle, the 
leader’s role, is not to do but to get done. If we want 
to succeed, to progress, there is only one way to do 
it and that is to work ourselves out of a job. If we 
communicate and delegate adequately, our subor- 
dinates will free us and make us available for the 
more important activities of broad planning and 
development and service activities within and with- 
out our organization. The more we are of service to 
others, the more we help them become more ade- 
quate and more successful, the more adequate and 
successful we ourselves will be. 














Seven Senior Citizens on: 


A Foreword 


By THOMAS C,. DESMOND 


Chairman Emeritus, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Ageing 


TODAY is retirement day for someone, somewhere. 
It is estimated that in my country alone almost 2 mil- 
lion men and women will retire from their business 
and professional jobs during the next five years. 

Is the trend to early retirement sound? 

Can successful retirement be based on do-nothing 
ease? Or should it be viewed as an opportunity for 
new usefulness and activity ? 

Is there a formula for long life? What pitfalls 
should we try to avoid as we grow old? 

The New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on Problems of the Ageing, the first Committee of its 
kind in the U.S.A., has been trying to find answers to 
these and related questions. To help us in this effort 
we have called upon the experience and advice of 
great senior citizens of the world. 

Some of these great citizens are still heads of State 
even though they are approaching or have entered the 
seventh decade of life. Others have carved new ca- 
reers for themselves at an age generally associated 
with chronic illness and rocking-chair comfort. Still 
others have continued to create, to contribute to the 
knowledge and welfare of mankind, despite the fact 
that they have passed their 80th milestones. 

Specifically, we asked these seniors—all past 65 
years—these questions: 

@ What advice would you offer the 2 million men 
and women who will retire during the next five years? 

@ Do you think the trend to retirement is sound, 
or should retirement be deferred as long as possible? 

® Does creativity decline with age? 

@ What is your daily regime in these later years? 

@ Do you have a formula for long life? 

@ What is the chief problem, in your judgment, 


faced by old folks? 


Here, in part, is how seven of them answered: 
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Cyrus S. Ching 


Consultant, Labor-Management Relations 


66 
I would strongly advise anyone who was look- 


ing forward to retirement to think in terms of what 
he can do to participate in some form of community 
activity. Such activities could be in the field of 
civic work, church, education, or hospital work. . . 
Attitude of mind is very important. If people could 
lose the thought that they are being placed on the 
shelf and are burdens to society, and would realize 
that they are still capable of con- 

tributing much, it would benefit 

them. 

{| I believe that our concept of com- 

pulsory retirement, which we seem 

to have fixed very generally at the 

age of 65, requires very thorough 

study. The magic age of 65 for re- 

tirement was first established in Ger- 

many by Chancellor Bismarck, when Ching 
it became politically expedient for 

him to do something for people who were no longer 
able to support themselves. It was found at that 
time that very few people lived to or beyond the age 
of 65, and therefore this was established as the ar- 
bitrary retirement age. It sounded good politically, 
but actually meant very little. I believe that 
time of retirement should be based on mental and 
physical conditions and work performance, rather 
than on a chronological factor only. 

{ As you may know, in 1947, at the age of 71, I re- 
tired from my activities in industry and served for 
five years as Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. After my resignation from the 
Government in 1952, Mrs. Ching and I opened an 
office as management-labor consultants. . . . In 1953 
I also took on the little chore as the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations 
Panel. ... 

* I don’t think there is any particular formula for 
long life except to observe the normal rules of health, 
and to try to get as much satisfaction out of both 
work and recreation as possible. 

{ I assume when you say ‘chief problem’ faced 
by old folks you mean by all old folks. ... The 
problem of such people in most cases is the shrink- 
ing dollar. People on fixed incomes find that each 
year their dollar gets smaller, and I think that this is 
one of the things that presents a problem to most 
retired people who are not engaged in some outside 
activity. ?? 
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When to Retire—and How 


Arnold J. Toynbee 


British Historian 


es Early retirement has the advantage of allow- 
ing people to occupy the positions of greatest re- 
sponsibility while they are still in their prime. A 
possible alternative to outright retirement at an 
early age is to remain at work, but to accept a less 
exacting and responsible post during the last stage 
of one’s working life. Whether one retires early or 
late, it is most important to have serious activities, 
outside one’s professional work, 
which one can carry on after retire- 
ment. If one retires early, one can 
perhaps then concentrate on these 
other activities more successfully. 
This calls for a many-sided educa- 
tion, and for keeping up a wide range 
of interests in spite of the heaviness 
of the present demands of one’s pro- 
fessional work. 

{ I think creativity usually does de- 
cline with age, but there are immense individual 
differences in this matter. Remember the story of 
Sophocles and his son. 

{ My daily regime at 69 is to do creative work— 
which for me means writing—in the mornings, and, 
if hard pressed, also between (English) tea time and 
supper time; to do correspondence and interviews 
in the afternoons; never to work after supper; to al- 
low no special time for reading, but, in choosing 
what I do read, to look ahead to what I expect to 
be writing a year or two from now. 

{ If I had a formula for long life, it would be to be 
keenly interested in things outside oneself and in- 
dependent of one’s own existence, and especially 
questions that will arise long after one is dead, e.g., 
whether one’s grandchildren are going to have 
grandchildren—which is a concrete way of putting 
the question whether the human race is or is not 
going to commit genocide. 

{ The chief problem faced by old people today is, 
I should say, the same as that of mothers with small 
children: they cannot get enough human help to see 
them through. This used to be provided for by the 
unprofessional work of unmarried women. This was 
hardly fair on these women, and it is good that they 
should now find professional careers. But oughtn’t 
the care of children and of the aged to be an honor- 
able, well-organized, and well-staffed profession? 9? 
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Archibald MacLeish 


American Poet and Playwright 


*"T shall not attempt to conceal the fact that your 
letter was, on second reading, a considerable shock 
to me. Why, I asked myself, should Mr. Desmond 
ask my views about the aged? Certainly I have never 
studied the problem. But then, on second reading, 
the truth divulged itself. I may not know anything 
about the aged, but I am one of them. At least I am 
past my 66th birthday, and if the Bible is right I 
have only four years left. I reply in 
this chastened vein. 

* I don’t think generalizations about 
senility are very helpful to anyone 
but the generalizer. It may help the 
authorities to establish the rule that 
all men are senile at 65 and dead at 
70, but that doesn’t make the rule 
either true or wise. 

* Yeats became a great poet, as dis- 
tinguished from a gifted Irishman 
with poetic gifts, when he was close to 60, and his 
greatest work was done later. [Yeats received the 
Nobel Prize for literature in 1923, two years before 
his 60th birthday.] Anyone who thinks Robert Frost 
[American poet who won his fourth Pulitzer Prize 
at 69] fell off after 60 should listen to him at 80, and 
anyone who wants a real bout with a lively brain 
should take Carl Sandburg on [American poet and 
biographer who completed his greatest work, a six- 
volume biography of Abraham Lincoln, after he had 
passed 60]... 

{' Having been schooled as a lawyer, I should also 
make the inevitable reference to Holmes and Bran- 
deis. [Oliver Wendell Holmes, American jurist, 
served as an Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court for 30 years, retiring at age 91; Louis D. Bran- 
deis, also an American jurist, was an Associate Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court for 20 years, retiring 
at age 83.] 

‘ As for myself—to decline from great things to 
lesser since you ask me to—I am just senile enough 
to be persuaded that I am writing far better now 
than at 30 or 40 or 50. But that is not, perhaps, to 
say very much. ?? 
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When to Retire—and How 


(continued) 


Deems Taylor 


American Composer and Music Critic 


66 
. . . First, may I say that the policy of compulsory 


retirement at age 65 is wasteful and stupid, based 
as it is on the utterly fallacious assumption that all 
humans age at the same rate. Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth. I have known many 
men and women who were practically senile at 50. 
. . . On the other hand, Bernard Baruch, in his late 
80’s, has the mind of a man of 40 
{ My advice to the 2 million would 
be: Don’t let that grim ‘sixty-five’ 
panic you. As a famous psychiatrist 
once said to me, ‘Remember that we 
live by a system of time that we our- 
selves invented.’ We can alter time 
when it’s convenient to do so—wit- 
ness daylight saving. You are as old 
as you think and feel; and never 
mind the statisticians waving the Taylor 
calendar at you. 
{| Go to bed when I feel like it, get up as late as pos- 
sible, think of things to do that will prevent my 
doing whatever it is I ought to be doing—in other 
words, the daily regime that I have been following 
for about 70 years. 
{| Be curious. Maintain an attitude of ‘I wonder 
what’s going to happen tomorrow’ toward life. Have 
a horror of doing nothing at all, and—oh, yes. Keep 
your figure. 
{| Two problems, I think, confront the oldsters. The 
first is the feeling of not being wanted. Strictly 
speaking, that is a problem for the rest of the family 
to solve. I can, however, give the old folks one word 
of warning: if you keep bewailing the fact that 
you're not wanted—you won't be. 

The other problem is a serious one. Boredom. To 
a woman who has kept house and raised a grown 
family, or a man who has been following a trade or 
profession for nearly half a century, the prospect of 
being able just to setile back and take it easy may 
appear an alluring one. But energetic people do not 
necessarily lose their energy simply because there 
is no demand for their services. Enforced idleness 
can be as deadly as overwork. To those facing re- 
tirement I would say: find something to do that 
will keep you interested—just what, is up to you. 

Personally, I would love to be 65 again! 9? 
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Ed Wynn 


Broadway Stage Comedian: Radio, 
Motion-Picture, and Television Actor 


% I am opposed to the retirement of people sole- 
ly because of age, because so many people who retire 
from a position feel that they must retire from life. 
I believe instead of age, the sole factor should be 
that the person is no longer capable of . . . any ac- 
complishment. As an analogy, let us take the brand- 
new tires placed on an automobile in the Indian- 
apolis road race. They are changed several times 
during the race not because of age, 

but because they are ‘worn out.’ 

{| I have been in the entertainment 

world for 55 years. I had been 

very active from 1952 to 1954, when 

a break came in my continuous Ca- 

reer. ... 1 was astonished to find 

that I was no longer sought after. 

However, I refused to give up, I re- 

fused to retire just because managers ae 
thought my career was over... . I 

rejected this attitude of theirs and brought to mind 
one of the greatest pieces of home-spun philosophy 
that I had ever known. Many years ago a dear friend 
of mine, Elbert Hubbard, said, ‘Ed, you are now 
only 22 years of age, and there is something I would 
like you to carry with you and here it is: the only 
way for a man to stay out of the Down and Out Club 
is to never send in an application for member- 


United Press 


enip. os... 

{ Far from retiring entirely, I changed my style of 
work, which immediately gave me a mental lift, and 
I went in for dramatic acting. My enthusiasm for 
this new work has been so great that I have again 
climbed to the top of my profession. . . . This means 
that I am having two careers in one lifetime, and I 
find it to be most rewarding. 

{ Another great difficulty of old age, aside from 
health, is that exaggeration sets in. Inactivity in 
old age causes this exaggeration to manifest itself 
in many fears. The fear that every ache and pain 
means that death is hovering over you, the fear that 
your children don’t want you any more, even the 
fear of crossing a street. The fear of financial diffi- 
culties, and the exaggeration of every other human 
fear. There is, I believe, only one way to fight these 
exaggerated fears . and that is with mental and 
physical occupation. YOU take care of every day 
and let the calendar take care of the years.?? 
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‘,..compulsory retirement 


a 
i 


| at age 65 is wasteful and stupid. . .’ 





Jawaharlal Nehru 


Prime Minister of India 


66 . . 
I think every person, whatever his age, should 


have some function in life. If that function wholly 
goes, then life ceases to have any meaning. If the 
function is there, then he is absorbed in acting in 
accordance with it to the best of his physical and 
mental ability. 

{ My daily regime is almost exactly the same as it 
has been for many years. Of course, the content of 
the work may vary. But I am com- 

pletely occupied in attempting to dis- 

charge the responsibilities that have 

come to me. 

{ I have no formula for a long life 

and have never given any thought to 

this matter. Life is not merely a 

question of years, but of what is put 

into it. If this weakens or fades 

away, then there is not much point Nehru 
in living on. Of course, the advanc- 

ing years would change the nature of one’s activity, 
mental or physical. . 

* The only problem I have to face is something out- 
side myself, and that is not affected much by my age, 
except in so far as age may come in the way of my 
discharging what I consider my duties. I imagine, 
however, that the real difficulty of the old folks is 
boredom, which means really the lack of a worth- 
while function. If I may suggest something to them, 
it would be to interest themselves in something 
which is not only worth while in itself, but which 
draws them out of themselves; it is no good think- 
ing too much about oneself. That is a frustrating 
experience. 

{ In the present-day world, with its revolutionary 
changes in technology and in other matters, life is 
ever changing and appears to me to be enormously 
interesting. I have seen many strange developments 
in the course of my life. I have no doubt that even 
stranger things are likely to happen. The chief ap- 
prehension I have is that the intellectual, emotional, 
and ethical development of human beings might not 
keep pace with the technological developments. The 
gap is already fairly big. If it is not bridged, there 
might well be disaster. Most people live in this sci- 
entific and technological age, and yet are mentally 
living in some other past age. This produces a con- 
flict not only within the individual, but within the 
social organism, and few people possess the inte- 
grated personalities that should be the aim of life.?? 
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? 


...Deems Taylor 


I. I. Sikorsky 


U.S. Aeronautical Engineer and Designer 


. . . While the retirement age is undoubtedly a 
matter of individual health and ability of each re- 
spective person, yet I believe that the retirement age 
of between 65 and 68 for men, and perhaps five years 
less for women, appears reasonable. 

§ Creativity does not necessarily decline with age. 
Beyond the age of 60, to be sure, all processes, in- 
cluding the mental processes, appear to slow down 
somewhat. This, however, seems to 
be compensated in a great number of 
cases by the accumulation of expe- 
rience and wisdom. Consequently, a 
healthy person can preserve his in- 
tellectual ability, and thus his capac- 
ity for work, virtually until the end 
of his days. My father, professor of 
psychology at the University of Kiev, 
who passed away at the age of 76, 
preserved his clear intellect and his 
ability to work until about 12 hours before his 
death. ... 

{ In my particular case, my activities at the age of 
69 are essentially the same as they have been in the 
past, although, due to my retirement, it is no longer 
necessary for me to be concerned with company ad- 
ministration and financial responsibilities, and thus 
I am free to continue my scientific and engineering 
activities. 

{ I have no specific formula [for long life], and I 
believe that this is largely dependent upon the in- 
dividual character of a person. 

* I do not believe I am sufficiently informed to offer 
any reply worth printing regarding this question 
[the chief problem faced by old folks]. ?? 


Sikorsky 





... and what about youth? 


Does it sell itself short? Psychologist Randall 
Hamrick estimates that every year some 200,000 
U.S.A. students do not enter specialized fields such 
as science and engineering—merely because they 
underestimate their abilities. The college shortage? 
A myth, he says. Read his timely article in next 
month’s issue of The Rotarian. 

























































N 1937 the Pennsylvania General Assembly be- 
gan preparations to build 191 miles of modern toll road 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. It would bypass 
Bedford, made prosperous by the famous Lincoln 
Highway. The citizens of Bedford agreed that the 
prosperity of this favorite tourist town was doomed 
by the new superhighway that would whisk its pa- 
trons right past its gates. So they prepared to fight 
to the death. Protest meetings were held; funds 
raised; delegations dispatched to Harrisburg to urge 
alteration of the proposed route—all to no avail. 
When the despised Pennsylvania Turnpike was 
opened to traffic in October, 1940, and traffic whizzed 
by a mile away, the despair which settled over the 
3,000 inhabitants of Bedford was thicker than the 
construction dust. 

Today if you recirculated one of those earlier pro- 
test petitions, you’d be laughed out of town. For the 
economic impact of the superhighway has exceeded 
even the optimism of its promoters—and has made 
the pessimism of its opponents seem ludicrous. 
Because Bedford is near the midway point on the 
Pike, the trucking industry promptly made the 
town its rest stop and turn-around terminal. Well 
over 1,000 trucks a day now pass through this relay 
junction, and a brand-new industry. has mushroomed 
into the town almost overnight. Today the trucking 
companies’ pay roll in Bedford exceeds 7 million 
dollars annually, with three-quarters of the em- 
ployes living within the county 

All the while the town’s tourist trade, which was 
supposed to be stifled by the new highway, boomed. 
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By PAUL W. KEARNEY 


The giant road which threatens to drain money from an area often 


proves to be an artery supplying it with new life and wealth. 


Illustration by Bernard Glochowsky 



























Since the end of World War II some 200 new motel 
units have been built, including five big ones im- 
mediately adjacent to the Pike. For the first time in 
its history Bedford is attracting an increasing vol- 
ume of convention business, for the superhighway 
has made this point a one-day drive for 70 percent 
of the nation’s total population. Hence the town’s 
major resort, the Bedford Springs Hotel, has seen 
its gross business increase tenfold since 1946. 

In hundreds of American communities, somewhat 
similar stories could be told of the before-and-after 
facts of a new road. And the current expansion of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate Network makes it advis- 
able to tell some of them, because the bitter Battle 
of the Proposed Route is fast becoming a nation-wide 
activity. 

This is no brief for arbitrary dictation on the part 
of the highway engineers or public officials. The 
public has every right to demand proof that a pro- 
posed new route is the course that will achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Inevitably, 
any vast public-works project will cause hardship 
and heartbreak to some individuals. But this has 
been true ever since the Pilgrims began evicting the 
Indians. The important thing is that the pros and 
cons should be openly and adequately debated on 
the basis of engineering and economics rather than 
with hysteria, emotionalism, and clichés. 

Unfortunately, there is often more emotion 
than reason in these hassles between the 
aroused taxpayers and the dogged tax 
spenders. In Elyria, Ohio, the pro- 
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posed route of the new Ohio Turnpike was fought 
tooth and nail in 1954. The right of way was to skirt 
the northern part of the city, coming pretty close to 
an exclusive residential area, and it was from the 
wealthy and influential residents of this section that 
the most vocal opposition came. Much to-do was 
made of the “depreciation of valuable real estate” 
and the “withdrawal from the tax rolls of income- 
producing land” which, actually, was almost marsh- 
land. 

But in the end common sense prevailed and the 
proposed route went through as originally planned. 
“The immediate benefit,” says J. Grant Keys, who 
was Mayor of Elyria at the peak of the battle, “was 
the alleviation of a critical traffic problem on our 
streets. This alone was a gift which makes the other 
dividends pure velvet. 

“The first of these was the immediate filing of 
plans for seven different housing developments 
along the proposed route. Thus, instead of reducing 
the tax rolls, the Turnpike promptly increased the 
ratables. And I was greatly amused to note that the 
lots which sold first for the highest prices were 
those immediately adjacent to the right of way! 

“In the five years that have elapsed none of the 
dire prophecies have materialized: indeed, they 

have all been completely reversed. And to- 
day’s most avid promoters of the Ohio 
Turnpike are its erstwhile bitterest 


foes: the prominent industrialists, business and 
professional men who still live happily in the area 
which feared extinction, and whose advertising and 
promotion men busily extol the facility they fought 
because it has made Elyria ‘the crossroads of the 
world.’”’ 

Such transformations rarely get the headlines, but 
they are not hard to find. For example, during the 
1%4-year construction period of Florida’s Sunshine 
State Parkway, 20,767 dwellings were built immedi- 
ately adjacent to the proposed right of way in the 25- 
mile stretch from North Miami to Margate, just west 
of Pompano. Since the Parkway opened in January, 
1957, a total of 31,584 additional dwellings have been 
constructed in this stretch, bringing the aggregate 
total value of new homes up to more than 628 million 
dollars. 

By the same token, the New York Thruway 
Authority says that its expressway has stimulated 
at least 650 million dollars’ worth of industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential development, including 
more than 50 million dollars’ worth around Tarry- 
town alone, where a bitter fight against the location 
of the Tappan Zee Bridge was waged. 

As for the New Jersey Turnpike, 

“Queen of the Superhighways,” no — 
formal survey of its economic im- Sy 
pact has been made, but it has ob- /@ ¥' } S% Ss 
viously [Continued on page 59] fe f —\ 
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Rorary Clubs are rich in leadership, and Rotarians like the 
28 from seven countries pictured on these pages help to extend 
the influence of Rotary far and wide. Sometimes, as this year 
in Djakarta, Grand Rapids, and Fredericton, a Club will have 
two or more members serving in posts of national import. 
4 
i 
| 
: 
; 
4 
Three members of the Rotary Club of Djakarta have been named to high posts in the Govern- Howard T. Markey, of Chi- 
q ment in Indonesia: Sukanto Tjokrodiatmodjo (left), State Police Chief, is Minister of State cago, Ill., a U. S. Air Force 
Ex-Officio; R. Abdoelmoettalip Danoeningrat (center) is Vice-Minister for Sea Communications ; Reserve brigadier general, is 
Arifin Harahap (right), a barrister, now serves as Vice-Minister for Domestic and Foreign Trade. Air Force Association head. 















Presiding over the National 
Chamber of Trade in Great 
Britain is Lecnard Bloom- 


field, of Barking, England. 
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Two Rotarians of Grand Rapids, Mich., serve in top U.S.A. Gov- 
ernment positions: George H. Roderick (left) is Assistant Secre- Music Teachers National As- 
tary of the Army, and Frederick H. Mueller (right), a Past Dis- sociation is La Vahn Maesch, Association is Cincinnati, O.., 
trict Governor of Rotary International, is Secretary of Commerce. 









IN THE NEWS 












International president of the 
National Office Management 


Serving as president of the 


a Rotarian of Appleton, Wis. executive Walter Emmerling. 


Stillings 





Horacio Navarrete, of Ha- President of the Canadian Montclair, N. J., Rotary Club 
vana, Past Third Vice-Presi- Medical Association is R. M. President G. C. Bond heads 
dent of RI, heads Cuba’s Na- Parsons, a long-time resident National Association of Retail 
tional Architects Association. of Red Deer, Alta., Canada. Ice Cream Manufacturers. 
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Four Rotarians of Fredericton, N. B., Canada, have presided at meetings of national associations in 1959: F. E. MacDiarmid (left), as 
president of the Canadian Education Association; P. O. Beaton (second from left). as president of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tors: A. F. Van Wart (second from right), as president of the Canadian Medical Association; Malcolm Neill (right), as president of 
the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. Five of their fellow Fredericton Rotarians are past presidents of national associations. 


President of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America, 
an international organization, 
is D. H. Puffer, Denver, Colo. 


The city manager of Roanoke, 
Va., Arthur S. Owens, is now 
president of the International 
City Managers Association. 


Benjamin E. Powell, of Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duke University 


librarian, heads the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
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Norman W.. Medlar, of White 
Plains, N. Y., is the president 
of the Associated Telephone 
Answering Exchanges, Inc. 


Gittings 


Serving his second term as 
president of National Sand 
and Gravel Association is E. 
Phil Gemmer, Houston, Tex. 


Awarded Order of Medical 
Merit was Dr. Eurico Branco 
Ribeiro, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
$500,000 foundation donor. 


John L. Slick, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.. has been serving as 
the president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering. 


World president of the Inter- 
national Committee for Sci- 
entific Management is W alter 
D. Scott, of Sydney, Australia. 


Prevident of the 10,000-mem- 
ber American Osteopathic 
Association is Dr. Galen S. 
Young, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presiding over the American 
Hotel Association this year 
has been Edwin A. Boss, Des 
Moines, lowa, hotel executive. 


Furniture dealer Wallace E. 
Breuner, of Oakland, Calif., 
is president of the National 
Retail Furniture Association, 


President of the American 
Collectors Association is Fred 
Kirschner, executive of a col 
lection agency in Alton, Til. 
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i Hn iH i yi Past President, Hamilton Burns Club; Carpet Manu- 
) facturer; Past Rotary International Representative; 
1 PT ake i -— Rotarian, Hamilton, Scotland 
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os oe Birthplace of Burns in Alloway, Scotland. 
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It is also the dream of Rotary, 200 years 


after the birth of the Scottish poet who 


was the favorite of Rotary’s Founder. 


ie HUNDRED YEARS ago Scotland gave the 
immortal Robert Burns to the world, and in this 
proud year she invites the peoples of all nations to 
rejoice with her in honoring her illustrious son. 

The lad of Kyle was born in the famous cottage 
at Alloway, near Ayr, on January 25, 1759, and over 
the centuries he has become as much a part of Scot- 
land’s pattern as the heather that empurples her 
mountains or the forthrightness that marks her peo- 
ple. Yet he is the voice not of Scotland alone, but 
of Everyman who hears his innermost thoughts 
expressed in language that all may understand. 
Hence, international interest in Burns’ Bicentenary 
is both natural and inevitable. 

Because of the poet’s breadth of vision, much of 
his writings have come to be accepted almost as 
proverbs: 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
gang aft a-gley. 


and 


O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


The deceptive simplicity of the love songs of 
Burns—the hallmark of all great art—and the warm 
humanity of his teaching have sounded a clarion call 
throughout the world wherever men value freedom, 
justice, and the brotherhood of man. His works have 
been translated into many scores of languages, and 
as the world grows daily more weary of “man’s in- 
humanity to man,” more and more seek within the 
pages of Burns’ writings a message of compassion 
and hope. Probably the best account of his life is 
that written by a German, the late Professor Hans 
Hecht, and the translations of his works by the 
Russian poet George Marshak are unsurpassed in 
their grasp of the poet’s language and thought. 
Even in his lifetime, the fame of Robert Burns went 
far afield and that in an age when communication 
was far from simple. Wherever his songs were sung 
or his poetry read, he was recognized as the man of 
the moment, deeply, humanly aware of the funda- 
mental issues of the age and blessedly gifted in 
resolving them. Today, although the centuries have 
brought many changes to the world and man is 
apparently faced with unique and novel problems, 
Burns still speaks with the voice of authority. 
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How strange that this should be so! One might 
well ask how it is that a veritable son of the soil, a 
man born in obscurity and poverty, condemned by 
circumstances to labor literally unto death, should 
nevertheless become one of the immortals of litera- 
ture? 

“The poetic genius of my country found me... 
at the plough and threw her inspiring mantle over 
me. She bade me sing the loves, the joys, the rural 
scenes and rural pleasures of my native soil, in my 
native tongue: I tuned my wild artless notes, as she 
inspired.” Here speaks the man of destiny, aware 
of his high purpose and aware too that he has been 
shaped, as all of us are, by his environment and by 
his contacts with others. The philosopher Plato said, 
“T am a part of all that I have met,” and the charac- 
ter and writings of Burns are a perfect illustration 
of this truth. 

In his tragically short life, the Scottish poet met 
poverty, sorrow, sickness, flattery, and adulation, yet 
was not dominated by them. Possibly the essential 
value of his life and work is that he simplifies and 
gives new dignity to this message of hope and cour- 
age, so that it rings down the centuries like newly 
minted truth. Burns was able to see life steady and 
to see it whole, and this capacity for perspective 
gives balance, sanity, and integrity to all his writing. 

Because he was born and bred in poverty, he had 
a heart that ached with pity for the poor and burned 
to succor them: 

Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that; 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 


Because he was reared in an atmosphere of love 
and knew the simple joys of family life, these words 
flowed naturally from his pen: 

To make a happy fireside elime 
To weans and wife, 

That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life. 


Because he was so deeply human, his pen could 
raise his love songs to the sublime and immortalize 
the haunting beauty of: 

O, my Luve’s like a red red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 

O my Luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 

Because he lived in an age when social injustices 
were rife, he schooled himself to appreciate the 
essential dignity of man and to recognize that: 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that! 

Because the Calvinistic Church of his day was 
ofttimes harsh in its judgments, he learned to regard 
his fellows with infinite compassion: 

Then gently scan thy brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


Because of his all-encompassing humanity, that 
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comprehended perfectly the power, scope, and depth 
of friendship, he was able to bequeath to posterity 
the universal message of Auld Lang Syne 

Yet Burns was no starry-eyed idealist, remote from 
reality. Hypocrites, snobs, the ‘“unco guid,” the pre- 
tentious, the prideful—all such came under his lash 
and many a man of the present day must squirm as 
he recognizes himself in the scathing portraits drawn 
by the poet, just as many of Burns’ admirers have 
squirmed at the portrait the poet painted of himself. 
Like many men of letters, Burns tended to drama- 
tize himself, to his reputation’s hurt, so that from 
biographers he has had probably more than his share 
of criticism, which has not always been charitable 
or well informed. Augustine Birrell remarked that 





This long-forgotten portrait medallion of Robert Burns 
is now on view at a Bicentenary Exhibition devoted to 
Burns at Mitchell Library in Glasgow, Scotland. It was 
executed by the Tassie firm, consisting of James Tassie 
and his nephew William Tassie, whose works appear in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. Contemporaries of 
Burns, the Tassies produced exquisite cameolike medal- 
lions of great men of the day. The famed potter W edge- 
wood used some of their artistry; the poet Shelley and 
Empress Catherine of Russia were among their customers. 


the biography of a great man always reminded him 
of a coast guard’s cottage, “all tar and whitewash,” 
and so it has been with Burns. Whether he was 
more sinner than saint, it is idle to speculate. What 
is certain is that he was a superb creative artist with 
perfect command of the technique of his art, and in 
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the entire history of literature no poet, in any coun- 
try, has attained a similar popularity. 

Small wonder then that Paul Harris, the beloved 
Founder of the Rotary movement, should find so 
often within the poet’s writings the echo of his own 
thoughts. Like Paul Harris, Burns had a deep and 
abiding love for mankind and for all living things. 
For the poet it spilled over in the tenderness and 
compassion of such poems as John Anderson My Jo 
and the love songs Afton Water and O Wert Thou in 
the Cauld Blast; for Paul Harris it expressed itself 
in the desire for many contacts with his fellowmen 
as a means of enriching and deepening his own 
humanity. With what relish he must have read: 

The social, friendly honest man 
Whate’er he be 

‘Tis he fulfils great nature’s plan 
And none but he. 

With these words, Burns goes straight to the heart 
of Rotary, which is founded on fellowship and on 
the willing service to others of “the social, friendly 
honest man.” 

Certainly Robert Burns and Paul Harris had faith 
in the power of the individual to rise above circum- 
stances and to break through all barriers of nation- 
ality, color, and creed in pursuit of the objective of 
universal understanding and peace. For Paul Harris 
it could be done through the Object of Rotary; for 
Burns the pen must be the instrument to stir men’s 
hearts and point to higher things: 

He... showed my youth 
How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

Thus wrote another great poet, William Words- 
worth, at the grave of Burns, seven years after his 
death. 

The Scottish bard and the Founder of Rotary both 
built better than they knew, for the humanity of 
both was almost boundless, seen at its best in their 
common vision of the brotherhood of man. Across 
the years their dreams melt and fuse, seeing people 
both as individuals and members of a society, but 
reaching out for higher levels of consciousness. Both 
hungered and thirsted after justice, mercy, and peace 
and we in Rotary who come after must by our indi- 
vidual efforts see that they have their fill. 

Their dream is ours: 

Let us no more be true 
T'o boasted race or clan. 

But to our highest dream 
The brotherhood of man. 


There are welcome signs in the world today of 
a stirring of a new moral and social conscience that 
will not suffer the denigration of the individual. It 
may yet, if we in Rotary play our parts faithfully 
and well, reorient itself in a way that will fulfil the 
initial dream of Burns and the later dream of Paul 
Harris: 

For a’ that, and @’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man the warld o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


HB Decorating Tool. Artistic Christmas 
decorating, do-it-yourself gift making, 
glamorized gift wrappings, greeting 
cards, and party favors are made possi- 
ble by use of a material which contains 
both adhesive and a nontarnish glitter. 
Available in six colors, it adheres to pa- 
per, glass, leather, metal, china, and 
wood. 


@ Plastic Festive Lanterns. Lightable and 
inflatable 15-inch plastic lanterns are 
designed to lend a festive mood to par- 
ties, patios, and pools, and as outdoor 
Christmas decorations. In several at- 
tractive colors and different shapes, 
they use ordinary 15-watt light bulbs. 
Waterproof, the lamps may be deflated 
and packed in their origifal boxes and 
stored for the next season. 

@ Jet-Age World Atlas. A world atlas said 
to be the most comprehensive ever pub- 
lished in America is 14% by 11 inches 
with large maps and easy-to-read letter- 
ing. It has 416 pages, 326 maps—241 in 
full large-scale insets, and a 
242-page index with 100,000 names. 


color—S85 


A gas-engine- 
designed 


@ Gas-Powered Satellite. 
powered miniature satellite, 
for “Space Age youngsters” from 7 to 
70, can soar 1,000 to 1,500 feet into 
\ new automatic clutch starter 
permits instant starting. As the satel- 
lite is hand held poised for take-off, the 
rotors spin faster and faster and it then 
gently spirals straight up. It is 18 inches 
in diameter and made of break-resistant 
plastic. 


space. 


@ Indoor Flying Airplane. A_ battery- 
powered fighter-type model airplane 
gives flying fun in the living room or 
It idles, taxis, takes off, and 
cruises on the power of its own pro- 
peller, just like a real plane, but it is 
tethered to prevent damage. 


outdoors. 


@ Saucer Toboggan. Saucer shaped and 
weighing only 3% pounds, a 27-inch 
coaster should thrill children and adults 
alike. Coasting is done much the same 
as tobogganing. By shifting weight from 
side to side, it may be made to turn and 
spin. Its one-piece construction of alu- 
minum alloy has two double-riveted, 
heavy web handle loops—one on each 
tow-rope holes. It provides 
seating space for two children or one 
adult 


side—and 


@ Double-Action Ride. A combination 
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see-saw and merry-go-round for children 
under 10 has self-levelling seats so that 
even the 3-year-olds can ride safely. 
Three easily adjusted balancing points 
accommodate different sizes. Sturdily 
made with tubular steel supports, dou- 
ble cross bar, and safety handles, and 
finished in red and yellow baked en- 
amel, it can be used indoors or outdoors 
as it needs only a seven-foot circle for 
full play value. It disassembles into two 
pieces for storage, 


@ Home-Plumbing Kit. The do-it-yourself 
home plumber has 101 plumbing parts 
and an eight-page illustrated instruction 
book that indicates the probable cause 
of all minor plumbing troubles and 


wm how 


Fabricated completely from  nonin- 
flammable plastic materials, this six- 
foot Christmas tree simulates a silver 
spruce and is available—in three sizes 
—in green, white, and pink. It can be 
erected in but a few minutes. The 
shipping box can serve for clean, 
safe storage until the next Christmas. 


names the kit part needed for its repair. 
The kit includes items ranging from 
washers to drain plugs to a plunger and 
a pipe opener. 


@ Plastic Construction Sets. Numerous 
models can be built by children and 
grownups with the unbreakable but 
flexible polyethylene parts of a new type 
of construction set which even permits 


making of wheels—all without glue and 
all parts reusable. Almost any model of 
train, plane, ship, or building can be 
made to scale by cutting the tubing to 
the various sizes and then bending and 
forming into the proper shape, 


@ Spotlight Magnifier. An illuminated 
portable magnifier spotlights the work 
it magnifies. It magnifies seven times 
and is used for making inspections, ex- 
aminations and comparisons (such as 
matching colors or patterns), examina- 
tion of small objects, detection of flaws, 
etc. Two standard flashlight batteries 
operate one model. Available also is an 
electric plug-in model using 110-volt 
electricity. 


@ Holiday Hints. Available for the holi- 
day season are the following new items 
for children: 

1. A trampoline type of bouncer per- 
mits one of the basic delights of chil- 
dren: to jump on something soft and 
springy. It is designed specifically to 
satisfy this need of children 15 months 
through 7 
pounds in weight, but will actually sup- 
port over 200 pounds. Children can per- 
form many acts which stimulate devel- 
opment of coérdination, dexterity, grace, 
and strength. Featured is a safety han- 
dlebar which permits small fry to jump 
safely and maintain balance. The 28-by- 
24-inch frame is only nine inches high 
for added safety and easy getting on and 
off. The heavy canvas bed has elastic 
trampoline lacing to give more 
bounce to the ounce, either in the yard 
or in the home, school, or nursery. 

2. Automatic-action puppets designed 
for the child puppeteer have a bag of 
tricks up their sleeves. One pours him- 
self a glass of milk, then drinks it, and 
the other blows real soap bubbles. These 
are said to be the first hand puppets 
ever made with built-in automatic ac- 
tion and they are economically priced. 

3. A battery-operated train is designed 
for the small fry too young to play with 
electricity. The than 12 feet of 
O-gauge curved track forms a large fig- 
ure-8 for operation indoors or out, A 
diesel switcher, radar car, missile car, 
and caboose comprise the train. It will 
operate on any O- or O27-gauge electric 
train and track. 

4. A new idea is the color-by-number 
presketched pencil coloring sets which 
grow to three dimensions. The sets con 
tain up to two dozen separate sketches, 
perforated for each cutout; a dozen 
coloring pencils; a ground-plan piece; a 
pencil easel and sharpener, They make 
up to approximately 15 inches wide and 
eight inches deep. The special pencils 
give the color brilliance of oil paints, 
the smooth flow of and the 
strength of black-lead pencils. 


years of age or up to &5 


cord 


more 


crayons, 


* * 
Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 
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Speaking of Books 
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A sleighful of good reading for holiday giving, 


including volumes for young and old. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


; my very earliest memories 


is a somehow magic word, “Alaska,” 
with vague associations of distance, 
danger, and gold. Somewhere in the 
family archives is a browning old-fash- 
ioned photograph of a small steamer 
with decks crowded by gold seekers, 


sent or brought back by some adven- 
turous relative. The Alaskan stories of 
Jack London and Stewart Edward White 
were among my early reading enthusi- 
asms. I suspect that many Rotarians of 
my age share such memories, and my 
wonder and pride in what has 
achieved in Alaska in 60 years, my con- 
fidence in the rich future of the great 
new State, and my hope sometime to see 
something of it for myself. 

McKay's Guide to .\laska, by Robert 
G. Hart, seems to me one of the best 
guidebooks I have ever seen. I tried in 
vain to think of subjects on which I 
might like information that are not well 
covered in this book. The 
clear, concise, often vivid—ideal 


been 


writing is 
for its 


An American Indian drawn by WT. Mars appears in 
People and Places, a book about the various cultures 
of the world by famed anthropologist Margaret Mead. 


purpose. With its maps and illustrations, 
this book is not limited in value to 
those who are planning trips to Alaska. 
It is enjoyable and rewarding to those 
like me whose firsthand acquaintance 
with the new State lies somewhere in 
the uncertain future. 

Two other new books on Alaska 
which seem promising should be in the 
stores by the time-«this article 
reaches its readers, but have not reached 
me for review at the time of writing. 
These are Alaska Bound, by Kathryn 
Winslow, and Alaska, U.S.A., by Herb 
and Miriam Hilscher. 

* * “ 


book 


And now for a Santa Claus bagful of 
books for Christmas. I hope that books 
for Christmas are still a regular part of 
the season in many Rotarian homes. 
There was little money for gifts in our 
home when I was a child. Most of my 
presents were homemade—a sled, a set 
of blocks, even a bright quilt for my 
bed. But always somehow money was 


found for a book or two. Those books 
are still among my most precious pos- 
sessions; and what owning them and 
reading them have meant to my life 
would be impossible to estimate. 

Let’s start, then, with books for young 
readers. One that I’ve read straight 
through—though it’s advertised as for 
readers of 8 to 12, and will be enjoyed 
by them—is The Cave Hunters, by 
William E. Scheele, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
It’s a lively and authoritative survey of 
what is now known about prehistoric 
men in Europe. A larger book for some- 
what older readers—which adults too 
will find absorbing and rewarding if 
they’re like me—is People and Places, 
by Margaret Mead. With a truly amaz- 
ing richness of well-chosen illustrations, 
both in color and in black and white, 
and with text consistently clear and spe- 
cific but never “written down,” this 
truly handsome volume is a summing 
up of the broad findings of modern an- 
thropology about the history of human 
culture. I recommend it highly. Prisms 
and Lenses, by Jerome S. Meyer, and 
Grasslands, by Delia Goetz, are other 
admirable examples of the way in which 
the best in modern science is being 
brought within the grasp of young 
readers. 

Among many attractive biographies 
for boys and girls of 12 and up are The 
Helen Keller Story, by Catherine Owens 
Peare, and Discoverer of the North Pole, 
the story of Robert E. Peary written by 
his daughter, Marie Peary Stafford. 
Especially good for junior high-school 
boys, I should think, is Ronald Syme’s 
On Foot to the Arctic, the engaging and 
adventurous true story of young Samuel 
Hearne, the first white man to reach the 
Arctic by walking. Finally, a charming 
book for the high-schooler who doesn’t 





demand an absorbing story but has 
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some interest in ideas and the ways 
they can be I Was Just 
Thinking— is a book of essays selected 
by Elinor Parker and made more val- 
uable by a few masterly woodcuts by 
Clare Leighton. These are truly good 
essays, in rich variety. It’s hardly neces- 
sary to say that this is a book for the 
high-schooler’s father and mother too. 

I always try to discount a little my 
enthusiasm for books about Nature and 
the out-of-doors, because I realize that 
not all readers of this department are as 
partial to such books as I am. However, 
the Fall publications have brought me 
three new books in this field of such 
genuine excellence that I can’t but rec- 
ommend them heartily. All three will 
be enjoyed, I think, by science- and 
outdoor-minded high- 
school age as well as by their elders. 
Most outstanding of these books, to my 
mind, is This World of Living Things, 
by Paul Griswold Howes. It ranges 
rather widely over the vast field sug- 
gested by the title, with such chapter 
subjects as “Enigma of the Infusorians,” 
“P.M. in the Woodlot,” and “Four Trop- 
ical Forests.” These chapters are liter- 
ally crammed with strange facts vividly 
presented, nearly all of which are new 
to me in spite of fairly wide reading 
in the field of natural history. This vari- 
ety of information is drawn together by 
Mr. Howes’ recurring emphasis on what 
modern science does not know as well 
as on what is known; and by his basing 
on these unsolved mysteries deductions 
and conclustons—rare in modern scien- 
tific writing—which I shall venture to 
call religious and which are to me pro- 
foundly appealing. 

Plants That Changed the World, by 
Bertha S. Dodge, is a sound and bril- 
liantly dramatized account of the find- 
ing and distribution of certain plants 
which have had very real impact on 
human history in recent centuries—for 
example, the sources of quinine, rubber, 
and chaulmoogra oil, old specific for 
leprosy. This is excellent reading. The 
Wandering Albatross, by British Ad- 
miral William full ac- 
count, both personal and scientific, of 
one of earth’s most remarkable living 
creatures. 


expressed: 


youngsters of 


Jameson, is a 


Certainly many high-school boys will 
enjoy with their Sports of the 
Times, a collection of the best yarns and 
personal sketches of New York Times 
columnist Arthur Daley. All 
major sports and some minor ones are 
represented—baseball most generously 
—and the range is wide in time as well 
as in subject matter. This is another 
book I have greatly enjoyed. 

Lovers of biography have some rare 
prizes awaiting them among the Fall 
books. My personal first choice among 
these is John Paul Jones, subtitled “A 


dads 


sports 
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I Was Just Thinking—. a book of essays compiled by Elinor Parker, includes this and other 
wood engravings by Clare Leighton. The authors range from Charles Lamb, Francis 
Bacon, and Henry Thoreau to Clifton Fadiman, James Thurber, and E. B. White. 


Sailor’s Biography,” by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, America’s greatest naval his- 
torian. Like Morison’s other books and 
in keeping with its subject, this is a 
robust, fast-moving, but meticulously 
accurate biography. Strikingly similar 
to the Revolutionary hero in some 
aspects of personality and career was 
Norway’s great sea hero of some 60 
years earlier, Peter Wessel, whose ex- 
plosively dramatic life story has been 
fully and brilliantly told by Hans Chris- 
tian Adamson in Admiral Thunderbolt. 
Perhaps never in literary history have 
a writer and his work been so thorough- 
ly scrutinized during® his lifetime and 
immediately after his death as is the 
case with Joyce. Richard Ell- 
mann presents the fruits of his 
major part in this study in what be- 
comes at once the definitive biography, 


James 
own 


James Joyce. 

Appealing and exciting new books of 
history are so numerous that I must 
make some difficult choices. To me one 
of the most enjoyable is The Old South 
Illustrated, by Porte Crayon. Editor 
Cecil D. Eby, Jr., and the University of 
North Carolina Press have done a real 
making available this good 
selection from the pleasant travel 
sketches and delightful drawings of 
David Hunter Strother, very popular a 
century ago but now neglected. The 
Bold Cavaliers, by Alexander 
Brown, provides among Civil War books 
something I have long wished for: a full 
account, at once authoritative and high- 
ly readable, of General John Morgan 


service in 


Dee 


and his Raiders. 

Finally, two or three books impossible 
to classify. I have been very pleasantly 
entertained, and informed as well, by 
the straightforward, down-to-earth writ- 
ing and pictures in Vanishing Crafts 
and Their Craftsmen, by Rollin C. Stein- 


> 


metz and Charles S. Rice—a book about 


individual blacksmiths, potters, wood 
workers, and other craftsmen, and their 
work. The Book of Humorous 
Poetry, edited by William Cole, is an 
admirably full and notably perceptive 
selection. You'll be likely to find in it 
that elusive verse you've been looking 
for, and a lot of first-rate new amuse- 
ment as well. 


Fire side 


The Anatomy of Freedom, miscellane 
ous essays and personal reminiscence 
by Judge Harold R. Medina, combine 
writing of exceptional vitality with 
ideas of very high importance to all 
Americans. Christ on Main Street, by 
distinguished Lutheran pastor C. Sverre 
Norborg, is a retelling of the life of 
Christ 
Gospels but 


largely in the words of the 


with a backgrounding of 


character and incident which reveal and 
emphasize its application to today. 
me * Fd 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

McKay's Guide to Alaska, Robert G. Hart 
(McKay, $5).—Alaska Bound, Kathryn Wins 
low (Dodd, Mead, $4.95).—Alaska, U.S.A 
Herb and Miriam Hilscher (Little, Brown 
$4.50) —The Cave Hunters, William |! 
Scheele (World, $2.50).—People and Place 
Margaret Mead (World, $4.95).—Prisms and 
Lenses, Jerome S. Meyer (World, $2.50). 
Grasslands, Delia Goetz (Morrow, $2.75). 
The Helen Keller Catherine Owen 
Peare (Crowell, $2.75) Discoverer of the 
North Pole, Marie Stafford Peary (Morrow 
$3).—On Foot to the Arctic, Ronald Syme 
(Morrow, $2.75).—/ Was just Thinking 
Elinor Parker (Crowell, $2.75).—This World 
of Living Things, Paul Griswold Howe 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $4.50).—Pilants That 
Changed the World, Bertha S. Dodge (Little 
Brown, $3.50).—The Wandering Albatross 
William Jameson (Morrow, $3).—Sports of 
the Times, Arthur Daley (Dutton, $3.95).- 
John Paul Jones, Samuel Eliot Morison 
(Little, Brown, $6.50) idmiral Thunde? 
bolt, Hans Christian Adamson (Chilton 
$5.95) James Joyce, Richard Elimann (Ox 
ford, $12.50).—The Old South Illustrated 
Porte Crayon (University of North Carolina 
Press, $6).—The Bold Cavaliers, Dee Alex 
ander Brown (Lippincott, $6).—Vanishing 
Crafts and Their Craftsmen, Rollin C. Stein 
metz and Charles S. Rice (Rutgers Univer 
sity Press, $4.75) The Fireside Book of 
Humorous Poetry, edited by William Cole 
(Simon & Schuster, $6.50).—The Anatomy 
of Freedom. Harold R. Medina (Holt, $3.50) 
—Christ on Main Street, C. Sverre Norborg 
(Denison, $3.95). 
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Firbléa d and mustachioed, the judge, district attorney, and 
ot f the “court” prepare to try the case of the Rotarian 


The Clubs...in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,350 Clubs in 114 lands. 


BIRTH OF A NATION 

On January 26, 1788, a fleet of English ships hove 
to in what Captain Arthur Phillip described as ‘“‘the 
finest harbor in the world in which a thousand sail 
of line may ride in perfect security. This cove I have 
honored with the name Sydney.” On board the ships 
were 717 convicts who were being sent to hew a 
colony on the forest-clad shores of what is now New 
South Wales. Today the 912 million people of this 
young nation celebrate January 26 as “Australia 
Day.” Rotarians of Perth, on Australia’s Western 
shores, emphasized the significance of the occasion 
by inviting members of other Rotary Clubs in the 
area and many townspeople to an “Australia Day 
Oration” in the town hall. Past District Governor J. 
Gordon Hislop, of Perth, delivered the oration, which 
outlined the pioneering efforts of Captain Phillip and 


40 


his charges 171 years ago. In other Club activities, 
Perth Rotarians successfully spotlighted the impor- 
tance of regular Rotary Club attendance through a 
skit titled Mr. District Attorney (see photo). The 
defendant, whose poor attendance brings charges 
ranging from sedition to forgery, receives a suspend- 
ed sentence. (This skit is included in Paper No. 324, 
available from Rotary’s headquarters.) In coépera- 
tion with the Rotary Club of Kalgoorlie, Perth Ro- 
tarians sponsor air trips for needy and orphaned 
children. Kalgoorlie Rotarians meet the children at 
the airport and take them on sight-seeing excursions. 


HILDEGARD'S 102 DADDIES 
Seven-year-old Hildegard Griebel has brown hair 
and brown eyes and a pretty smile that only little 
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(left) who is charged with poor Rotary attendance. It’s all part 
of a skit put on by Rotarians of Perth, Australia (see item). 
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girls seem to have. Though the 102 Rotarians of 
Greenville, Miss., have never met her personally, 
they know her well. Hildegard lives in one of the 
SOS villages for orphans in Austria. (Eps. Nore: 
See Hermann Gmeiner: the Man Who Creates Fami- 
lies, by Vernon Pizer, THE Rotarian for April, 1957.) 
Each Club member contributes one dollar on his 
birthday, which pays for Hildegard’s food and cloth- 
ing. And each member carries her picture. The 
Club launched the project at the suggestion of Club 
President Frank Koestler, who met Dr. Gmeiner, a 
Rotarian, in Austria in 1957. 


OPERATION RUMMAGE 

This year people of 52 nations, through offers of 
money and homes and jobs, have joined in an effort 
to erase the tragedy and despair in the lives of some 
15 million refugees—persons cut loose from their 
homes by war or political upheaval. The effort is 
known as the World Refugee Year. A short time ago 
Rotarians of Eupen-Malmédy, Belgium, launched a 
project to help European refugees. They first spon- 
sored a poster contest among local school children. 
Then, after several weeks of publicity and prepara- 
tion, teams of volunteer workers began to collect 
unused objects donated by the 60,000 people in the 
Club’s territory. On one Saturday afternoon they 
collected 700 tons of goods. Every person was con- 
tacted. Trucks called at the smallest country cot- 
tages. The sale of goods plus funds from a church 
collection and several benefit football matches 
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Meet Bossy, the pampered calf. She was a star aitraction 
for nearly 1,900 boys like Michael McPhee and Charles Mar- 
tinez, who found a Summer cf wholesome fun in the ninc- 
week Boys’ Club day-camp program sponsored by Rotarians 
of Boston, Mass. Member David Stern helps make it go. 
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brought the sum to $30,000, enough to build three 
houses in a European refugee village. The project 
was climaxed with the presentation of a pledge for 
that amount to the Reverend Father Pire (see page 
18) during the recent dedication of the “Anne Frank 
Village” in Wuppertal, Germany. 


CABIN AT CURRY CREEK 

When Rotarians of DuBois, Pa., surveyed the 
needs of Camp Curry Creek for Girl Scouts recently, 
they discovered that a sizable expenditure each year 
Was necessary to replace tents worn out by a Sum- 
mer-long exposure to wind, rain, and sun. Camp 
leaders welcomed the Club’s offer to build a perma- 
nent shelter. DuBois Rotarians secured a plan for a 
lean-to, modified it to accommodate the building 
materials at hand, and with an outlay of $450 pro- 
vided Camp Curry Creek with an attractive shelter 
(see sketch) which has bunks for four campers. 


FORWARD MOVE FOR THE RETARDED 

The ink was hardly dry on the charter of the Ro- 
tary Club of Douglas ( Victoria), B. C., Canada, when 
its members were elbow deep in their first commu- 
nity project. The beneficiary was the local school for 
retarded children. Douglas Rotarians spent $2,000 
on materials, building a tarmac playground and a 
large bus shelter. Their efforts carried beyond the 
community. By publicizing the needs of the school, 
local people, acting through the Victoria Association 
for Retarded Children, were an important influence 
in securing a revision of school aid to retarded 
children. The new act increases per capita expendi- 
tures for such children by 50 percent and provides 
for better classroom facilities. 


CINDERELLA IN INDIA 

Cinderella, the beautiful, mistreated heroine of 
a fairy tale, has been the delight of children of al- 
most every land. A few weeks ago the story of the 
ragged little girl who eventually married the prince 
of the realm brought long applause from an adult 
audience—the Rotarians of Ranchi, India. Cinder- 
ella was the high light of a program of stories and 
nursery rhymes acted by Club members’ children 
The wives made the sets, sewed the costumes, and 
directed the action. A few months earlier, the Ro- 
tary ladies raised 1,200 rupees for the Club’s com- 
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Angelo F. Scura, a Rotarian of Mount Morris, N. Y., had 
just started planting his flower garden this year when he 
fell ill and was hospitalized. His fellow Club members 
grabbed trowel and spade—and finished the job for him! 


munity work. Twice during the year they collected 
old clothes for a convent and leper asylum. And, in 
one of their finest community efforts, they organized 
a blood-donor group. 


29 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month's listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 29 more communities 
in many parts of the world. The new Clubs (with 
their sponsors in parentheses) are Norrkoping Vastra 
(Norrképing), Sweden; Curitiba-Leste (Curitiba- 
Oeste), Brazil; Caloocan (Manila and Malolos), The 
Philippines; New Norfolk (Moonah), Australia; Seto 
(Nagoya), Japan; Mendes (Barra do Pirai), Brazil; 
Wisconsin Dells (Madison), Wis.; North Santa Ana 
(Santa Ana), Calif.; Murakami (Shibata), Japan; 
Junképing Oster (Jénképing), Sweden; Arai (Tak- 
ada), Japan; Sano (Tochigi), Japan; Billericay, Eng- 
land; Horsens Ostre (Horsens Vestre), Denmark: 
Kiel-Diisternbrook (Kiel), Germany; Tiptur (Tum- 


Phote: Port Arthur News 


Rotarians of Port 
fund-raising 


on a long-term 


kur), India; Novi (Walled Lake), Mich.; Olivette 
(Clayton), Mo.; Eshowe (Durban), Union of South 
Africa; Collingwood (Melbourne), Australia; Gales- 
burg (Climax), Mich.; Wheeling (Deerfield-North- 
brook), Ill.; Woodstown (Pennsville), N. J.; Belmont 
(Friendship and Fillmore), N. Y.; Monghyr (Darb- 
hanga), India; West Mackay (Mackay), Australia; 
Clermont (Mackay), Australia; Yeppoon (Rock- 
hampton), Australia; River Oaks [Houston] (South 
End [Houston]), Tex. 


200,000 RUPEES 

The Rotary Club of Djakarta, Indonesia, won the 
Rotary District 389 award for Community Service in 
1958-59, closing out the Rotary year with three major 
projects. During one month the Club sponsored a 
benefit dance for flood relief, and a large fund-raising 
affair for victims of a train disaster at Trowek which 
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An army of volunteer hospitality workers made some 2,150 
Western Hemisphere athletes feel “at home” during the re- 
cent Pan American Games. Chicago Rotarians Paul H. Love 
(left) and Alf I. Rivenes, here sampling some free milk 
at a hospitality center, directed all welcoming activities. 


claimed 97 lives. Rotarians’ wives organized a booth 
at a benefit for retarded children. More than 200,000 
rupees were raised in the events. 


IN THE SWIM AT TWIN PINES 

This month for the tenth straight year Rotarians 
of Palm Desert, Calif., will add “Merry Christmas!” 
to the usual “Howdy!” used in greeting the 70 boys 
and their counsellors from the near-by Twin Pines 
Ranch, a 1,100-acre rehabilitation center for youths 
who have violated the law. The Club serves as host 
for the boys’ annual Christmas party. One of the 
brightest packages under the tree this year is the 
new 30-by-80-foot swimming pool on the ranch. The 
boys themselves built it with materials provided by 


Arthur, Ont., Canada, are banking 
project—Christmas trees. 


They expect to harvest the first crop by 1962. Left: 


Rotarian 


Norman R. 


Wilson; right, 1958-59 District 


Governor Fred M. Hilden, of International Falls, Minn. 
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Local YMCA boys ride to camp and 
other activities in these busses, a 
gift from Rotarians of East St. Louis, 
Ill. From left to right are Rotar- 
ians Homer Ammon; Ray Sonnen- 
berg, who is Secretary of the Club 
and of the YMCA: and Mal Boeh- 
mer, Sr., the 1958-59 Club President. 


the Palm Desert and other Rotary Clubs in Riverside 
County. It took nine years to complete the pool, 
which is part of a-$250,000 building project financed 
by Riverside County Rotarians. 


YAKIMA—35 YEARS FOR YOUTH 

Several years ago a 12-year-old Indian boy dragged 
himself up the stairs and into the county health office 
in Yakima, Wash., using only his hands and arms for 
locomotion. His legs were paralyzed from polio. The 
nurse told Yakima Rotarians about his case, and 
they arranged care for the boy at an orthopedic 
hospital. Today the boy has grown. He walks un- 
aided, he has a wife and family, a home, a job... 
and great appreciation for the work of the Yakima 
Rotary Club. In the past 35 years its members have 
given $160,000 to help handicapped youths regain 
normal health and mobility. This year the Club 
completed one of its finest projects: a warm-water 
swimming pool and park for the therapy and recrea- 


Workmen trowel the sides of a new swimming pool for crippled 
children, built by Rotarians of Yakima, Wash. (Also see item.) 
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tion of the handicapped (see photo). Within days 
after the plan was presented to the Club its members 
donated $9,600. The park and pool were completed a 
month later and dedicated by Rotary’s President, 
Harold T. Thomas, of Auckland, New Zealand. Many 
groups of handicapped children use the outdoor pool, 
which offers complete privacy. Yakima Rotarians 
have turned over its supervision to local park and 
education departments, and now are bending their 
efforts to new ways of helping crippled youngsters. 


THE GOVERNOR'S PARTY 

Few District Governors have the opportunity to 
meet—within a few weeks after the start of their 
duties—the Presidents of the Rotary Clubs in their 
Districts. Yet 26 days after he became Governor of 
Rotary District 745, Edwin F. Thies, of Glenside, Pa., 
met the chiefs of 32 of the 34 Clubs in his care. The 
assist came from Rotarians of Ardmore, who invited 
all the Club Presidents and their wives to a lawn 
party in honor of the new District Governor. One 
Sunday afternoon in July the couples gathered on 
the spacious birch-, oak-, and maple-shaded lawn at 
the home of Ardmore Club President William C 
Glenny to get acquainted with District Governor 
“Ed,” his wife, Louise, and with each other. Ard- 
more Rotarians and their wives provided chairs and 
tables and served as hosts for an outdoor buffet sup 
per. It was the first event of its kind in the District, 
and such a successful one that Ardmore Rotarians 
plan on making it an annual affair 





ll Be There - 
By Land, Sea, and G@ii@» Air! 


Dear HELPERS: Rotary Club of Springfield, Ohio, while in Port Moresby, 


I'm ready. Millions of “Dear Santa” letters have been Papua, in the south Pacific, the Rotary Club sponsored a 
Boys and Girls Week that featured carol singing and an 


read, the last toy has been put in my great white bag. The 
outdoors. Thousands of youngsters (and 


sleigh and eight are hitched, though some side trips are illuminated tree 
sure to be made by helicopter, airplane, boat, and maybe adults, too) had a happier Christmas in Riviera Beach, 
even a fire truck. Fla., because their town had a “Christmas in Dixie” parade 
gut there’s more to this job than skimming roof tops. 
stockings to fill, the sick to Scores of entries in my book tell how you 
‘58 by manning Salvation Army kettles. The Ro- 


that the Rotary Club helped to put on. 


There are trees to trim and helped the 


cheer and the lonely to visit, and a thousand and one other needy in 
things. But I’m not ruffled as the Eve approaches I keep 
calm by looking through my record book for Christmas of ringing bells on 


"58, because it tells me that I'l! have ; } Y I need for 
Christmas of 59 and in Mount Vernon, N. Y., more than $100 was added to 


tary Club of Coos Bay-North Bend, Oreg., raised $147 by 
street corners; teams of Rotarian bell 


ringers in Thief River Falls, Minn., helped fill the kettles; 


You Rotarians—and your ladies—have ( ige after Salvation Army funds by Rotarian kettlemen. 


page in this book. One of its st year is Singing the old carols during Christmas week spreads 


headed “Rotarians Help the Child: ’ In ingstown, joy to all, and the Rotary Clubs that sponsored caro! song 
Ohio, there were more than 100 handicapped ldies at a fests last year are numerous. In Rockland, Me., for 


gay Rotary gathering, and in St nnes-on-th i, England, example, the Rotary Club arranged a Christmas concert 


with the codperation of the Colby College Orchestra and 


a children’s home had a turkey delive 1 few days before 
The musical raised $750, which was presented 


Christmas by Rotarians. In Tov ible \ustralia; Port Glee Club. 
Huron, Mich.; Oshawa, Ont . da st of Rotary to the local hospital to help defray the cost of an expan- 


Clubs that remembered the ch en ong. One of these sion program. 

Clubs, that of Atlantic Citv, N ven reme bered chil- Funds for a worthy cause were also raised last Christmas 
dren overseas by sending $500 to y Club of Berlin, in Tarkio, Mo., by Rotarians’ wives. They called their 
Germany, to provide food and ¢ project a Christmas Bazaar Tour of Homes, and more than 
sters. 650 women from 40 near-by towns visited Tarkio residences. 


A wonderful party for crippled children The sale of tickets and gifts produced $1,400, which paid 


& Wright 


Santa comes by helicopter in Port 

of Spain, Trinidad (top of page), 

and among the 300 kiddies watching 

him land is this wide-eyed little “Here, fellows, ll blow one up,” says Karl M. Knapp, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a Director of 
tyke. The Rotary party featured Rotary International. The fun is taking place at a yuletide party for under privileged 
gifts, a movie, and refreshments. boys sponsored by the Rotary Club of McKees Rocks, Pa. Yes, Santa was there with gifts, 
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Sf Nicl 


comes by boat on Mission Bay, in Australia, as some 360 of the Rotary Club of Cairns, 
children of a mission settlement cheer his arrival. Don’t let on 
ou know, but he’s really Crofton C. Clauson, President for 1958-59 


dustralia, which arranged the happy 
landing as part of a Christmas picnic replete with presents, a big 
tree, and outdoor games. Cairns Rotary has long helped the mission 


Bea & Ba 


= WOITORIUE WDITORIM 


~ &Y W000 
i. 21 | ine oy 


With a “Bah!” and a “Humbug!” 
Scrooge buys a ticket to a staging of 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Maywood, Ill. 
it Scrooge’s left is Bernard Schaefer, 
Club President for 1958-59. Proceeds 
of the play were given to a children’s 
home and the local Boy Scout Council. 
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in full the balance remaining on the 
cost of a Rotary-built tennis court. 

How many Rotary parties there were! 
And how many hearts were gladdened 
by them! At a party co-sponsored by 
the Rotary Clubs of Newport-Balboa 
and Costa Mesa, Calif., some 40 college 
students from 14 countries spent a mem- 
orable evening with Rotarians and their 
families. My record of it says, “You 
could feel the happiness al! around.” 

Some students away from home also 
shared the joy of a yuletide Rotary 
party in Meadville, Pa., that Rotarian 
fathers held for their children. A high 
light of this gathering was a beautiful 
tree decorated with Rotary banners 
from around the world. Other Rotary 
“family parties” were held in Scottsdale, 
Ariz.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; Poplar 
Bluff, Mo.; and Eastern Cleveland, Ohio, 
These affairs help people to catch, or be 
caught by, the spirit of Christmas. 

Let’s see, now. There was another 
Rotary gathering recorded in my book. 
It’s appropriateness gladdened me. It 
was held in Nazareth, Israel. Carols 
were sung in English, Arabic, and 
Hebrew, and Nazareth Rotarians and 
their wives were joined by others from 
near-by Haifa, Kiriat Tivon, and Kishon, 
How wonderful! 

The pages of my book are a joy to 
read. I could cite hundreds of other 
good Rotary deeds at Christmas. I could 
tell you about the world-wide Christmas 
card project of the Rotary Club of 
Babylon, N. Y., and of a joyous little 
essay entitled Schoeni Wienacht! It was 
written by Ingrid Morf, a Swiss girl 
brought to Molalla, Oreg., last year with 
the help of the Molalla Rotary Club. 
But I think I’ve recalled enough ex- 
amples from ’'58 to show you why I 
haven't a worry about ’59. 

And now for the roof tops... . 

Yours, 


Sante, bau 


In Picton, Ont., Canada, Rotarians 
make it a happy time for some crippled 
children. Santa wears a Rotary emblem. 


i rare Christmas gift! Teiichi Isomura (left), 1958-59 President of the Rotary 
Club of Toyohashi, Japan, presents to the head of a local hospital a list 
of Rotarians and others signed as participants in a corneal-grafting program. 


{ touch of Thailand is given a Ro. 
tary party by these Thai students in 
Varion, N. C., as they perform a 
Thai dance. The Rotary Club en- 
tertained 23 overseas students who 
were visitors of the near-by Penland 
School of Handicrafts at Christmas. 
below) Wadson; (below left) Hodgson 


In a dense forest of eucalypts and planted pines, Rotarians and their helpers of the 
mountain village of Blackheath, Australia, chop and loud some 1,600 trees for sale in 
near-by Sydney. Proceeds of the day-long tree-felling project were to be used to out- 
fit two new fire engines for the community with two-way radio communication equipment. 
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TKhese Rotarians eee 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


GoopwILL Messenger. “Beershe- 
ba is a small town in a small coun- 
try and our Club is one of the small- 
est in Israel,” HERBERT BEN- 
Api. “Yet here I am, sitting and 
weaving a web of goodwill and Ro- 
tarian spirit to thousands of people 
whom I have never seen and whom 
probably I will never see, and be- 
tween you and me I am getting 
much richer for it.” Chairman of 
his Club’s International Service 
Committee last year, ROTARIAN BEN- 
ADI, a newspaper correspondent for 
a Jerusalem daily, was reporting on 
his project of sending some 150 
Christmas cards to Rotary Clubs 
around the world, “What the world 
needs today,” he concluded, “is 
more, much more, ammunition of 
goodwill and less, much less, atomic 
ammunition.” 


Says 


Noteworthy, A mathematical team 
in the Rotary Club of Jamestown, 
N. Y., working without benefit 
of electronic computers, has now 
calculated the number of notes 
struck on the piano by fellow mem- 
ber Harotp E. Crissey during a long 
and eventful career as Club pianist. 
Figuring at least 500 notes a meet- 
ing, 50 times a year, the total is an 
amazing 875,000—for ROTARIAN 
CrissEy has manned the keyboard 
for more than 35 years. 


Mobile Magician. When he isn’t 
pulling a rabbit out of a hat, Fircu 
CHENEY, Of Willimantic, Conn., is 
a mathematics professor at the Uni- 
versity of Hart- 
ford. A few 
months ago, be- 
fore and after at- 
tendingacon- 
vention of part- 
time and full- 
time magicians 
in Chicago, IIL, 
he was also an 
unpaid travelling lecturer, enter- 
tainer, and bridge builder. In a 
month and a half, ROTARIAN CHENEY 
visited 50 Rotary Clubs in 31 States 
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and two Canadian Provinces, 
speaking or performing magic 
tricks before 23 Clubs. (He had 
written ahead, offering a choice of 
topics.) It was his response to the 
wish of Rotary International’s Pres- 
ident, HARoLp T. THomas, of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, that every Ro- 
tarian strive to build bridges of 
friendship. The “goodwill pilgrim- 
age” reached at least one Rotary 
Club in each State in the Eastern 
half of the United States. 


Farmers’ Friend. “Keep Florida 
Green—Bring Money” reads a high- 
way sign in an old cartoon. Brook- 
lyn-born chemist Dr. R. WILLIAM 
RuPRECHT, of Sanford, Fla., did bet- 
ter than that. According to the Or- 
lando, Fla., Sentinel, he has “prob- 
ably done more ior 
Florida vegetable 
farming than any 
other man in his- 
tory.”’ An agricul- 
tural researcher for 
the State of Florida 
from 1920 until his 
recent retirement, 

Dr. RUPRECHT has 

performed and di- 

rected work result- 

ing in untold mil- 

lions of dollars in extra profits for 
farmers. The first use of DDT in- 
secticide in the United States was 
made by a RuprecHT team at the 
beginning of World War II. Earlier 
he had co-authored the standard 
guide to fertilizer practices in cen- 
tral Florida, which told farmers 
how to produce normal crops in 
manganese-deficient areas formerly 
barren. A Rotarian for nearly 30 
years, Secretary of his Club for the 
last 11 years, he has also served as 
Club President. He would be better 
known nationally, noted a county 
agent recently, if he had pushed 
harder to get recognition actually 
due him. “Let the young fellows 
get their names on things,” was the 
usual view of the modest chemist 
when credits were passed out. 








Guardian. “If we act,” says Ros- 
ERT GORDON SPROUL, of Berkeley, 
Calif., ‘“‘we can save some of the 
finest remaining redwood forests 
from destruction. If we are passive, 
they will be destroyed.” RoTarIAN 
SPROUL, who is president emeritus 
of the University of California, has 
been fighting to save the big trees 
for half a century. He’s been treas- 
urer of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League since 1919 and just recently 
he and Mrs. Sprout were honored 
by the establishment of 40-acre 
Sproul Grove in California’s Prairie 
Creek Redwoods State Park. A con- 
tribution through the League by 
the May Treat Morrison Founda- 
tion made the addition possible. 
Sproul Grove is not far from the 80- 
acre Rotary Memorial Grove, estab- 
lished under the leadership of Har- 
vEY Lyon, Oakl:nd, Calif., Rotarian. 
“Saving the redwoods is not a pro- 
vincial effort,” Dr. Sprout has writ- 
ten, “but of significance to the en- 
tire nation. Ages ago they grew in 
many parts of the world; now only 
a remnant remains to ‘connect us 
as by hand-touch with all the cen- 
turies they have known.’ ”’ 


Who’s What? Rotarians in Kan- 
sas, and particularly Garden City, 
have good reason to be a little con- 
fused this year (though it’s not 
apparent). The Governors of ad- 
joining Rotary Districts 569 and 
571 are Guy L. Ecroyp and FLoyp 
S. Ecorp. In Garden City the Ro- 
tary Club President’s name is 
STEWART Boone; his wife’s name, 
Joyce. The Secretary of the Club 
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is STEWART GUTHRIE and his wife’ 
name is—you guessed it—Joyc! 


Three of a Kind. It that 
wherever Morris GROVERMAN, JR., 
of Valparaiso, Ind., goes, he be- 
comes (1) a member of the local 
Rotary Club and (2) its President. 
Anyhow, it’s happened three times 
so far in three Indiana towns—in 
Wabash, where he was Club Presi- 
dent in 1944-45; in Elkhart, where 
he was President in 1949-50; and in 
Valparaiso, where he headed the 
Club in 1955-56. 


seems 


Showman. “Who else do you know 
would go forth to mustard, 
birdseed, spices, and such, a malac- 
ca stick on his arm, and dressed as 
a man ordinarily would dress only 
on his wedding day?” So wrote a 
columnist of W. R. Knorr, recently 
retired president of Atlantis Sales 
Corporation, the marketing organ- 
ization for the R. T. French Com- 
pany. “In this day and age of mass 
conformity,” wrote an 
“he is probably the last of a dying 


} 


line of flamboyant, delightful, in- 


sell 


associate, 


Nineteen-year-old Thomas E. 
Brubaker (center) joins father 
Lawrence E. Brubaker (right) in 
the Rotary Club of Tipp City, 
Ohio. Grandfather Charles Bru- 
buker (left), Troy, Ohio, Rotar- 
ian, helped to found the Club. 


’ 


credible characters.” English-born 
Knott, a Rotarian of Rochester, 
N. Y., spent much of his time with 
his men in the field. Food-chain 
executives, reports a company pub- 
“looked forward to his 
the high spot of an other- 
wise down-to-earth job like selling 
groceries.” The colorful and 
cessful swath cut by Rorarian 
Knott, whose trademark was his 
dark semiformal suit, walking stick, 
homburg, yellow gloves, and im- 
manner, might indeed 
modern scientific marketing 
men pause for thought. 


lication, 


VISItS as 


suc- 


pe Cl able 


give 


Maker. It’s an 
usual, hectic, worrisome occupa- 
tion, but jovial JosEPH V. FRIEL 
finds convention managing his cup 
of tea. Armed with three tele- 
phones, a pencil, and a cigar, the 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rotarian rides 
herd each year on such mammoth 
meetings as the National House- 
wares Show, the Automotive Con- 
vention, the International Atomic 
Exposition, and the American Hos- 
pital Association Convention. His 


Convention un- 


The community service 
spirit is contagious in 
the office of air-lines 
executive Robert A. 
Hodder (left), Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club 
of Oklahoma City, 
Okla. His secretary, 
Sharon Meaders (cen- 
ter), is the charter 
president of the city’s 
new Executives’ Sec- 
retaries Club, and Ro. 
tarian Hodder’s sales 
representative Kenneth 
Stowe (right) heads 
Oklahoma City’s Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


firm was an electrical-contracting 
business which eventually took 
over other convention services and 
entered the field of convention 
management on a full scale in 1938. 
A key to its success is long-range 
planning: right now Joe FRIEL is 
making plans for some 1965 meet- 
ings. His biggest headaches are the 
last-minute crises, as the time in 
San Francisco, Calif., when a con- 
vention overflowed the convention 
area. Jor and his crew set up a huge 
tent, 400 feet long by 150 feet wide, 
just outside the auditorium on the 
street, to hold the surplus. Last 
year in St. Louis, Mo., the sudden 
sale of a hotel pulled their room 
reservations out from under them. 
The convention changed direction 
in mid-air and headed for another 
city with Joe FrRieEx in the lead. 


Three Eagles. The Eagle Scout 
rank is the highest in Scouting, 
achieved by only a small fraction 
and the father of one has 
But ROTARIAN 


of Scouts, 


a right to boast. 


McKinley Hoover and his triplet Eagle 
Scouts: Bruce, Brian, and Brent, mem 
bers of Sea Scout Post 130 (see item). 


McKINLEY Hoover, of Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., is triply proud. Bruce, 
BRIAN, and Brent, his 17-year-old 
triplet sons, all became Eagle 
Scouts on the same day, a happen- 
ing which may never have occurred 
before in the history of U. S. 
Scouting. 


Raising Cain. Since the night he 
and a train tangled 18 years ago, 
THOMAS CAIN, Secretary of the Ro- 


tary Club of Niles, Mich. 
photo), has been confined to a 
wheel chair. Yet he’s able to carry 
on as a municipal judge and to at- 
tend Rotary meetings by using a 
battery-powered, five-mile-an-hour 
“Gizmobile,” of his own design. 
Now, with the aid of local engineers 
and technicians, he has developed 
an even better way to get around: 
in a midget bus. A hydraulically 
operated hoist lifts Tom and his 


(see 
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‘Rotary Guideposts 


. 
| HERE is no denying these are troubled, complex times 
in all human relationships—in persona! affairs, in business, 
domestic politics, and international affairs. 

The man who could unearth a touchstone to sort swiftly 
the good from the evil for all to see, in all these aspects, 
would indeed be among the great benefactors of mankind. 
What 
effected must come from within ourselves, from individual 
right directions, from 
tributions adding together in an ultimately irresistible force. 

why we welcome the current celebration by 
California Rotarians of “Four-Way Test Week.” 
It is designed by the 6,000 Rotary Club members of this 
to call public attention to the simple extension of 
the Golden Rule which they apply to business. 

Herbert J. 
creed of 


This, alas, is but a dream. improvement can be 


efforts in the countless small con- 
That is 


southern 
area 


Devised by Taylor in 1933, it has served as 
456,000 


around the world, with the exception, of course, of Com- 


the basic some successful businessmen 
munism’s empire, where Rotary is barred. 


The questions to determine the ethical course in any 
situation are simple: 

“Is it the truth? 

“Is it fair to all concerned? 

“Will it build goodwill and better friendships? 

“Will it be beneficial to all concerned?” 

We all 
fact 


ina 


recall one of our first introductions to scientific 
that a stone dropped in the water will send out ripples 
directions, never ending until they break upon a shore. 
Would not the practice by each of us, in every relation- 
p, of Rotary’s Four-Way Test be analogous to the drop- 
ping of many tiny stones in the water, the ripples joining 
in strength to wave proportions? 
Unti crossed 


tidal force, 


, and splashed upon even the most alien shores? 


perhaps one day ‘it reached 


This is an editorial which appeared under this title and with 
this cartoon in a recent issue of the Los Angeles Examiner, of 
Los Angeles, California. The publisher is Franklin S. Payn:, 
a 27-year member of the Rotary Club of Los Angeles.—Ebirors. 


It costs nothing to try. It is worth the effort to our own 
individual peace of mind and well-being. And we feel sure 
it cannot but prove finally to be “beneficial to all concerned” 


—all mankind. 








wheel chair and swings them into 


the bus. Inside, he detaches the handicapped 


CAIN more active than many 
His ingenuity has 


and seven great-grandchildren, 
should be a lucky person. Now 12 


un- 


ing and rolls his chair up front 
where the driver’s seat has been 
removed, hand installed, 
and the steering column moved to 
the center. Hi-fi, playing the organ, 
and photography help to keep JUDGE 


controls 


“unconfined” him. 


Lucky Perry. PERRY Hanson, of 


Iola, Kans., seventh child of a sev- 
enth child, with seven children, 
three times seven grandchildren, 


Grasping the lifting arm of the hoist, Judge Cain is raised and deposited in his bus. 
ifter rolling his chair up to the steering wheel, he’s ready to go (see item). 
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times seven years old, he first went 
to China eight times seven years 
ago, has made seven round trips to 
China, has attended seven Meth- 
odist general conferences, has been 
a Rotarian seven years in a town 
of 7,000. 


Wordless. F. R. Jounsron, of West 
Hollywood, Calif., doesn’t trust sign 
language as much as he used to. On 
a visit to Mérida, Yucatan, he says, 
“T asked a local man with a 
horse shay to take me to the Rotary 
Club. I had a bit of difficulty mak- 
ing him understand until I showed 
him my Rotary button.... He 
grinned, and away we went—and 
arrived at a machine shop which 
had a large cogwheel above the 
door!” Another try, however, with 
a different taxi got RoTARIAN JOHN- 
STON to the right place. 


one- 
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Your Letters 
(Continued from page 2] 


two clubs remodelled and furnished 
an old Army hut on the campus, which 
the president of the University, Dr. Nor- 
man A. M. McKenzie, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Vancouver Rotary Club, 
made available for the use of the stu- 
dent International House Club. Later, 
when Dr. Herrick B. Young, then execu- 
tive director of International House As- 
sociation, Inc., and now president of 
Western College for Women, spoke to 
the Vancouver Rotary Club in 1954 on 
the ideals and aims of International 
House, his words fell on ground which 
had been prepared by the Zonta Club, 
the Marpole Rotary Club, the B. C. 
chapter of the I.H.A., and the students 
themselves. 

I was making up my attendance at the 
Rotary Club of Vancouver on that day, 
in 1954, when the President announced 
that the Club had voted to give $150,000 
toward the building of an International 
House Social Center at the University 
as its project for Rotary’s Golden Anni- 
versary. Shortly thereafter my son be- 
came a member of the Vancouver Ro- 
tary Club. He was first chairman of the 
board of directors of the Vancouver 
International House. While he was serv- 
ing his 2% years of office, the plans for 
the House were drawn up. His wife, Dr. 
Marian Cowie, was president of the B. C. 
chapter of I.H.A. when the new social 
center was dedicated last Spring. 

Though Murray now teaches at a 
Kentucky college, his interest in the 
Vancouver International House stil! re- 
mains, and I have told him about the 
inclusion of the House in the October 
article. 

—GEorGE S. Cowtr, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada 


Injustice to Industry 

Don Wharton's opinion on mutual 
funds was good [Speculator, Beware! 
THE Rorarian for October], but to be- 
little contractuals—monthliy investment 
plans—which are strictly designed for 
the long term, and which have at least 
ten specific advantages, exclusive ad- 
vantages, over and above buying mu- 
tual-fund shares on any outright or vol- 
untary basis, is an injustice to the 
industry as a whole, to salesmen, and to 
the general public who have accepted 
this form of investment, especially 
when coupled with group reducing term 
insurance. 

If I have read one, I have read 50 
articles in leading magazines and news- 
papers as to the significant: part con- 
tractual plans are playing via the mu- 
tual-fund vehicle today. Certainly they 
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do not deserve such treatment in an 
outstanding internationally circulated 
magazine like THE ROTARIAN. 
—ROoBERT E,. CAMPANA 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Investment Funds Best 

So far as Speculator, Beware!, by Don 
Wharton [THE Rotarian for October], 
encourages people to keep their money 
as permanent investments in savings 
accounts, it is advising a course that 
would result in a certain deterioration 
of buying power through inflation. Cer- 
tainly permanent investments in sav- 
ings accounts, United States bonds, and 
other obligations payable in dollars are 
going to deteriorate in purchasing pow- 
er. The article fails to suggest any line 
of investment that might be more se- 
cure. I think that investment funds are 
the best security for the majority of 
people, but there are many types of 
funds and expert advice should be ob- 
tained as to what type of fund might be 
best suited to the individual investor. 

—CLARENCE N. Riaoins, Hon. Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Napa, California 


Footnoting Funds 

The article Speculator, Beware!, by 
Don Wharton [THE RoTarRIan for Octo- 
ber], was most timely and contained 
much sound advice to investors, espe- 
cially inexperienced ones. However, the 
article contained several statements 
which were not entirely accurate or 
which left unfavorable impressions of 
the integrity of many of us Rotarians in 
certain segments of the investment busi- 
ness. 

For one, the author implied that mu- 
tual funds are only suitable for inves- 
tors of limited means who need some 
diversification. Americans have invested 
more than 16 billion dollars in mutual 
funds. Among thousands of sharehold- 
ers are numerous institutional inves- 
tors, pension funds, trustees, guardians, 
and corporate investors. Large inves- 
tors have found mutual funds a bargain 
in investment management, and several 
funds boast single shareholdings of one 
million dollars or more. 

The author implied that selling costs 
and management fees are excessive, and 
that most funds distribute their shares 
through contractual plans which take 
most of the first few payments for com- 
missions. This is simply not so. Most 
mutual funds are sold in lump-sum 
amounts. Of more than 275 mutual 
funds, only 43 are listed in the 1959 edi- 
tion of Investment Companies, by Ar- 
thur Wiesenberger, as offering contrac- 
tual plans, and 23 of these also offer 
periodic investment plans on the volun- 
tary or level plan. On these level plans, 
the standard rate of commission is paid 





on each purchase; therefore commis- 

sions are paid only on shares actually 

purchased. These plans may be discon- 
tinued at any time without penalty. 
—Homer Bryant, Jr., Rotarian 
Investment-Firm Manager 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Re: Borrowing Money 

In his And Now—the Era of Easy 
Credit [THe Rorartan for September], 
Osear Schisgall says in his discussion 
under the heading “1. The straight per- 
sonal loan,” “But the interest he pays 
to the bank is deductible from taxable 
income. And meanwhile his own money, 
untouched in a savings account, is still 
earning $3.50 a year. All things con- 
sidered, his actual net payments may 
be low enough that he has an economic 
incentive to use the bank’s money in- 
stead of his own—in order to keep his 
savings intact.” 

However, I know that the interest 
paid each year by the bank into my 
savings account has to be listed as in- 
come and income tax paid on it. Also, 
when I borrow money from the bank, 
I pay the interest, as stated by Mr. 
Schisgall, before I get the money. How- 
ever, I get it at 6 percent, not 8 percent. 
This is never less than a 90-day loan. 
The bank does not make any shorter- 
term loans. 

—Mrs. FLorENcCE S. DICKSON 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


‘Easy Credit’ Not Easy 

I think the general impression gained 
by an innocent reader of And Now—the 
Era of Easy Credit, by Oscar Schisgall 
[THE RoTARIAN for September], is that 
it’s a good idea—makes credit cheap, 
etc. 

As you surely know, this plan in- 
volves kickbacks to banks by “codéper- 
ating merchants.” It involves paying 
insurance premiums just to protect the 
lender. It tempts and tends to get debt- 
ors switched to high-cost loans. It is 
used largely by those whose warped 
egos require that they saunter, with 





“My whole trouble was that I didn’t 
know how to relax. Then one day...” 
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fatuous casualness, into purchases today 
of what they optimistically expect they 
may be able to afford tomorrow. Con- 
sequently, these “easy credit” devotees 
go through life paying 20 to 50 percent 
more than they should for what they 
buy—or, to put it another way, they 
enjoy, over their lifetime buying period, 
only 50 to 80 percent of the things they 
might otherwise have (including secu- 
rity!). Where do you think your re- 
sponsibility lies? 

—Joun H. Biack, Rotarian 

Meter Manufacturer 

Eastern Cleveland, Ohio 


‘We Stand Our Ground 

In the August issue of THE ROTARIAN 
appeared an item “Young Leader” [see 
page 40]. It told of the “youngest of 
totary’s Governors for 1959-60.” 

Rotary District 749 yields the title of 
youngest Governor to Missouri’s Wil- 
liam R. (“Bill) Popkess—but there we 
stand our ground. Bill is net six years 
than his next competitor, be- 
cause our tall, husky (and freckled) 
Thomas A. Hansen, of Paramus, New 
was a tidy 32 when elected 
While he is ageing rapidly 
his chronological age is only 


younger 


Jersey, 
Governor. 
this year, 


29 
oo. 


Though I am sorry to be calling this 
to your attention so belatedly, I am sure 
you want to do right by the 2,000 proud 
members of the Clubs in this Garden 
State District. 

—EUGENE C, AURYANSEN, Rotarian 

Publicist 
Paterson, New Jersey 
Avoid ‘Holier Than Thow’ Attitude 

In the July issue of THE RorariAn [see 
Opinion, page 60] Rotarian Ryan F. Mal- 
speaking of “unknown factors in 
totary,” says, “. . . in Rotary there are 
a number of unknown factors... that 

. add up to make Rotary a superior 
club to belong to.” He goes on to sug- 
gest that Rotarians might well endeavor 
to pinpoint and identify such—at pres- 
ent—unknown factors, apparently with 
the object of demonstrating why a Ro- 
tary Club is “superior.” 

I can well appreciate the writer’s feel- 
ing of pride at being a Rotarian, a pride 
which is, or should be, shared by every 
of every Rotary Club every- 
where. But that pride, mixed with grati- 
tude, should stem from the fact that the 
member, as the representative of his 
classification, has been given the oppor- 
tunity to join with others in fellowship 
and service. If it should lead to the con- 
viction that a Rotary Club is superior to 
“other organizations,” then at once a fal- 
lacious concept of Rotary is apparent. 
The statement quoted is an unhappy ex- 
ample of complacency and self-satisfac- 
tion. Were it to be accepted by Rotari- 
ans as factual, then it would be only a 


lon, 


member 
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matter of time before the Object of Ro- 
tary would need to be rewritten, to its 
great detriment. ... 

We are not concerned with the struc- 
ture, the atmosphere, or the activities of 
other organizations. But if they, or any 
of them, are giving service to humanity 
in any worth-while direction, we should 
be grateful to them, and if necessity 
arises help them. But for the sake of 
Rotary, let us avoid like the plague any 
tendency to preen ourselves with a 
“holier than thou” attitude. 

—A. F. Wircomse, Rotarian 
Accountant 
Grenfell, Australia 


So numerous were the comments re- 
ceived on the Joseph F. Marsh article, 
A Hard Look at Higher Education [THE 
Rotarian for September], that the sym- 
posium which we made of them for our 
November issue could not hold them all. 
Here are more.—Ebs. 


The Answer: Dedicated Teachers 
As I see it, there is only the old an- 
swer: the dedicated teacher. If we can 


drum up more respect for teachers gen- 
erally, it will encourage the few who 
impart a real feeling for education to 
their students. Dedicated teachers and 
dedicated students have given the world 
its leaders—often without benefit of 
educational facilities... . 

We'll boost the teachers and the 
schools and colleges to the extent that 
we are scared. Guided missiles may get 
us if we don’t watch out. The discipline 
of scholarship does not go with the dis- 
cipline of the market place. It takes 
both kinds to operate a way of life. 
But they will, I think, always be anti- 
pathetic. 

—FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 
Santa Fe, New Mezico 


Out of Order 

Serving the mandate of democracy 
and dedicated to the inherent dignity of 
‘every child’s personality, we who are 
engaged in elementary and secondary 
education cannot afford to confine our 
attention te an exclusive group—the top 
group intellectually—which seems to be 
advocated in [Continued on page 54] 
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Are you going to treat the youngsters this month? 
Are you going to give the old folks a party? 
Are you going to put up a tree in the town square... 


or fill baskets ...or repaint toys? 


If so, take pictures—as Lionel Law did— 


and enter them in 


THE ROTARY WORLD PHOTO CONTEST 


$2,000 in Cash Prizes 











Rotarian photographer Lionel Law, of Cairns, Australia, captures 

the peak excitement as Santa (1958-59 Club President Crofton Clauson) 
lands at Yarrabah Mission. For the full story on this joyful 

project, read V'll Be There—By Land, Sea, and Air on page 44 of this issue. 


Whuen Santa and a band of 360 happy- 
hearted youngsters came dashing down 
the tropic beach, Rotarian Lionel Law 
was ready. He raised his camera, pressed 
the shutter, and captured—for the entire 
Rotary world—a slice of the holiday joy 
that his Rotary Club brings to the Yar- 
rabah Mission in Australia. 

Chances are this holiday season will 
provide you with prime opportunities to 
photograph Rotary at work in your town. 
Will you be ready? Plan now to enter the 


Rotary World Photo Contest. Twenty- 
eight cash prizes totalling $2,000 await 
the winners. And, win or lose, your en- 
tries will become part of a reservoir of 
photos which Rotary International will 
use in producing visual programs for use 
by all Rotary Clubs. 

Complete information appears in the 
August, September, and November issues 
of ‘‘The Rotarian.’’ For entry blanks, 
write to the Photo Contest Editor at the 
address below. 


Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Christmas 
Gift 


A handsome tie of pure 
dye Charvet silk. Finely 
fashioned by our custom 
craftsmen. Small blue and 
gold Rotary emblems are 
actually woven into the 
body of the fabric. In two 
background colors: Red 
and deep blue. 

Truly a distinctive symbol of Rotary affili- 
ation. The ideal gift. Four-in-hands $3.50 





each. Bows $2.50 each. 
G. S. HARVALE & CO. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Please send: 
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[Continued from page 51] attacks of 
the kind that Joseph Marsh makes. We 
cannot indulge in the fantasy of resent- 
ing the existence of 80 percent of the 
population whose aptitudes are not suit- 
ed to the exclusive kind of education to 
which this article seems to be directed. 
It seems to me that if Professor Marsh 
wants education at all levels and schol- 
arship in particular to be respected, he 
would gain more by directing himself 
to the task of marshalling the total hu- 
man resources of the nation to the up- 
grading of our culture. 

I do not claim to speak for higher 
education. By the same token Professor 
Marsh, being in higher education, is out 
of he attacks elementary 
and secondary schools and the people 


order when 


who man them. It is human, but not 
scholarly, to fall into the pattern of 
those who, dissatisfied with things in 


the last decade, have hit upon public 
education as a scapegoat. 
—Justin H. Hess, Rotarian 
High-School Principal 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


The True Challenge 
Today’s education major 
a part on an assembly line, taking the 
run through of courses which leave him 
or her uninspired, unenthused, and un- 
interested in education... .I say, show 
me education courses which make you 


feels like 


think and be challenged, show me 
courses which motivate thinking and 
ones which make you burn the mid- 


night oil searching for the answers, and 
I'll show you a classroom full of teach- 
ers who will be able to teach “Johnny 
to read.” Until that time, I’ll sup- 
tasteless diet of education 


how 
plement my 
courses with history, government, and 
language. There lies the true challenge! 

—Nancy ANN YOUNKER 

Daughter of Rotarian 

University Student 

Greenville, Ohio 


Too Many Nonacademic Honors 
Our boy is 5 years of age; our girl, 3. 


We only hope that more disciples of 


education like the courageous. Mr. 
Marsh will come forth to be heard and 
be the influence that will change some 
of the present philosophies of education 
before they are old enough to be af- 
fected. 

Only last Spring my wife and I were 
concerned with the apparent unusual 
amount of interest in all sorts of non- 
academic honors bestowed on graduates 
from grammar school on higher and 
how little or no interest in and publicity 
to the superlatives of 
scholarship. 

—JamMes W. THoomas, Rotarian 

Dentist 
Tennessee 


once-coveted 


Gallatin, 


A Pattern for Others 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has for than two years 
carried on the work of a committee to 
review the status of the profession to- 
day—50 years after the founding of the 
Association—and to set new goals in 
light of today’s world. One of the most 
important conclusions of this committee 


more 


was that the development of certain 
fundamental abilities related to  per- 
sonal and family living should be the 


ultimate aim of education in home eco- 
It is obvious that such abilities 
making 


nomics. 


cannot be developed without 
use of all areas of the so-called liberal 
arts as well as the sciences and prac- 
home eco- 


reviewing 


tical training. Throughout 


nomics, all groups’ are 


educational curriculums and research 
and other programs in order to con- 
centrate on the kind of programs which 
will contribute to these abilities. We 
believe such steps will result in in- 
creasingly greater contributions to the 
blending of knowledge and use of in- 
tellect through which home economics 
strengthens our homes and our fam- 


ilies as well as the broader community. 
We believe that this is one pattern that 
might be followed by others seeking to 
improve higher education. 


—Mrs. Mary HAWKINS 
Editor of Publications 
American Home Economics Assn. 


Washington, D. C. 


Grandchild 
They live by love who hold a grandchild’s hand; 
T'hey walk with joy who follow dancing feet, 
And the sun is always gold across a land 
Where there are magic meadows, clover-sweet! 
The days, whose minutes once were slow of pace, 
Now hop like cheerful crickets; the hours rush 
With merry-go-round enchantment, while their grace 
Returns the Springtide music to the hush 
Of Winter. A grandfather learns a brand-new tune— 
Coached by a 4-year-old in cowboy boots— 
And sends the piping notes clear to the moon 
From whistles whittled out of willow shoots! 
The heart that holds a grandchild’s love will gauge 
The years by joyous measures, and scoff at age! 





—MarizE ERwin Warp 
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The Stranger 


on the Train 


Half a world away from home on Christmas Day, 


he found he was not far from friends. 


By NORMAN 


he THE first Christmas after World 
War II, I was coming down the Brahma- 
putra River preparatory to taking the 
Bombay Mail across the wide plains of 
India. At a time when a Westerner 
craves most wistfully to be with family 
and friends, I was alone amid India’s 
travelling thousands. 

Yet a Hindu, a Mohammedan, and a 
Jain helped to put meaning into the 
words of St. Paul the Christian: “Be not 
forgetful to entertain strangers... .” 

That Christmas 13 years ago the 
Western sahibs were at home in their 
bungalows celebrating the festival in 
shaded quiet and the military men were 
toasting the first year of peace. But 


“To Jesus, your great prophet!” cried 


the Mohammedan, with a great flourish. 


Mother India, worshiper of a thousand 
gods, was on the move. 

I came into the sprawling city of Cal- 
cutta on the morning of December 23, 
pausing only for a meal and to change 
trains on my way southward. I was the 
travelling through to 
Bombay, and, settling down in a double 
hopes of being un- 
disturbed, unrolled my bedding on the 
lower berth. Just before the train pulled 
out a balding, paunchy Mohammedan 
through the compartment 
door and directed four sweating bearers 
to stack his baggage in a corner. He 


only European 


compartment, in the 


struggled 
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opened his bedroll on the upper berth. 
I checked his weight in mental appre- 
hension and suggested he’d like to take 
the lower one. We feinted in polite 
argument before he accepted. 

And suddenly we were off. We passed 
through Benares, rich in history, with 
its sky-reaching minarets from the days 
of the old Mogul empire, its ghats for 
burning the dead, its slowly swirling 
Ganges, its curious narrow streets, holy 
temples, and rich fascination—the most 
exotic city of the East. 

By morning we were in Allahabad, 
white city ‘of the plains, a city which 
piles up the heat in the daytime and 
shivers in a Winter night. It was the 
day before Christmas. I sent off a hasty 
telegram to friends in Bombay telling 
them I'd be there the next afternoon. 

All that day the train plunged across 
the great plains of Central India, stop- 
ping occasionally to spill out white- 
robed, patient-looking Indians by the 
score, picking up hundreds more until 
it seemed as if the third-class carriages 
would burst with humanity. Meanwhile 
the Mohammedan and I lazily stretched 
on second-class bunks. 

Christmas Eve. The two of us strolled 
along the platform at one station—In- 
dian trains don’t usually have corridors 
—and climbed into the dining car. There 
was nothing special about the meal, no 
anticipation in the air. I felt dragged 
out, lonely, cut off from friends when 
millions of Westerners were celebrating 
their first postwar Christmas. 

That night we rolled into our bunks 
early and at dawn on Christmas morn- 
ing I awoke to find my companion kneel- 
ing on his little prayer mat, maintaining 
his poise with difficulty in the racing 
train. He was facing as precisely as 
possible in the direction of Mecca. 

That was the start of Christmas Day. 
Another day like yesterday—hot, dry, 
dusty, and monotonous. At least, I re- 
flected, friends would be in Bombay to 
meet the train. 

At another stop we walked along the 
platform and climbed into the dining 
car for breakfast. A single red streamer 
was strung the car. Though 
faded and flimsy, it was someone's sa- 
lute to me at yuletide. The waiter pat- 
tered out of the kitchen, smiled, and 


across 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


r-----FREE BOOKLET----=4 


! For your free copy of “How to Protect ' 
Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- 
ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 


Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 602 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, Ill. 
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Molly 


For $2.50 send a lovely one 
pound box of fresh English 
Holly, to your friends or 
relatives for Christmas, 
prepaid, anywhere in Can- 
ada or the United States. 
Just send us the name, ad- 
dress and greetings you 
want on the card, plus $2.50 
for each pound box of 
Holly, and we will make 
sure the Holly arrives in 
plenty of time for Christ- 
mas. 

To ensure delivery before 
Christmas send your or- 
ders not later than Decem- 
ber 7th to, 


ERIC S. FROST 
P.O. Box 405, Nanaimo, B.C, 
Canada 
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round finished in wood grain walnut. Em- 
lem enameled in official colors. ‘MEETS 
TODAY" printed in heavy red type on every 
club meeting day throughout the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 





Lots of 2-25, each 
Lots of 26-50, each 
Lots over 50, each 


Add 40c postage for single calendar 
(Postage added on quantity orders) 
Refill pads available each year 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St., Dept. R, Chicago 64, Ill. 








said, “Merry Christmas, sahib!” His 
gods were Kali and Shiva and Ganesh. 

Later that memorable day the waiter 
bargained long and hard at a platform 
for a fowl! from an Indian loathe to see 
his supper go, keen to make money. For 
Christmas dinner we ate boiled chicken, 
boiled potatoes, and egg plant. My Mo- 
hammedan friend chewed warily, used 
to the peppery foods of his region, wiped 
his mustache carefully, pulled out a 
flask of cordial, filled both our glasses, 
and with a great flourish cried: “To 
Jesus, your great prophet!” He was 
completely sincere. 

During that long Christmas afternoon 
we dozed the sultry hours away in our 
bunks. Then, in a fiery sunset, the train 
slid into Bombay. No friends were there 
to greet me. I ’phoned. Yes, they had 
received my telegram but it had read 
ARRIVING BOMBAY DAY. Which day, 
they couldn’t know. I remembered. In 
order to save money I’d cabled ARRIV- 
ING BOMBAY XMAS DAY, using the 
familiar English abbreviation. The In- 
dian telegrapher at Allahabad had not 


understood. To him the X was an un- 
known. 

I took a taxi to the home of my friends 
in the outskirts of the city. We swam 
in the ocean, and the dust of the great 
plains of India washed away in the cool- 
ing waters. My hostess, a Jain, arranged 
a feast, and, sitting at small, carved san- 
dalwood tables, we dipped into rich and 
spicy foods. When the servants had 
padded out with the empty brassware 
plates, she told me her son would take 
me to an Indian Christian club where 
they were staging a party, and to which 
she had claimed an invitation. 

As I left for South India the next day 
I thought long and warmly of my three 
friends—the Hindu waiter, the portly 
Mohammedan, and my Jainist hostess. 
All worshiped gods different from each 
other’s and from mine. Yet all had been 
thoughtful to entertain a stranger far 
from home, to help him celebrate the 
greatest day of the year related to his 
God. And I dozed off thinking that there 
really isn’t much differenc®between us. 
We just think there is. 





SINCE the report in the last issue 
of Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 30 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time since July 1, 1959. As of 
October 15, 1959, $141,826 had been 
received since July 1, 1959. The latest 
first-time 100 percent contributors 
(with Club membership in parenthe- 
ses) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Arncliffe (26); Campbelltown (27); 
Busselton (41); Victoria Park (61). 
CANADA 
Riviére-du-Loup, Que. (23); Man- 
chester (Calgary), Alta. (66); Maple 
Creek, Sask. (22). 
FRANCE 
Lyon-Ouest (23). 
GERMANY 
Kiel (48). 
JAPAN 
Hachioji (26). 
MEXICO 
Orizaba (34). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Zoetermeer (27); Voorschoten-Leid- 
schendam (25). 
PORTUGAL 
Caldas da Rainha (16). 
SWEDEN 
Klippan (23); Eskils:una (26). 
SWITZERLAND 
Wil (SG) (24); Arosa (22); Schwyz 
(28). 
THAILAND 
Dhonburi (74). 





Rotary Foundation Builders 


UNITED STATES 

North Little Rock, Ark. (66); South 
Austin, Tex. (30); Belmont, Calif. 
(25); Noblesville, Ind. (26); Hins- 
dale, Ill. (29); Kalkaska, Mich. (23); 
Dundee, N. Y. (37); Marietta, Ga. 
(85); Rancho Cordova, Calif. (28); 
Coolidge, Ariz. (29). 

ok ad * 

Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 


Racine, Wis. (111); Punto Fijo, 
Venezuela (13); Wauwatosa, Wis. 
(51); Marysville, Calif. (128); Smyr- 
na, Del. (28); Berlin, N. J. (36); Pasa- 
dena, Calif. (231); Red Cliffs, Austra- 
lia (26); Kushiro, Japan (69); Vilvor- 
de, Belgium (36); Nimmonsburg, N. Y. 
(31); Belvidere, N. J. (28); Oakville, 
Ont., Canada (92); Lake Wales, Fla. 
(87); Cranford, N. J. (62); Sugar 
House (Salt Lake City), Utah (86); 
Fitchburg, Mass. (144); Cowra, Aus- 
tralia (42). 


300 Percenters 


Vernon, Tex. (50); Porto Alegre 
Leste, Brazil (39); Madison, N. J. 
(51). 

Two additional Clubs became 100 
percenters in the 1958-59 Rotary year. 
They are Coff’s Harbour, Australia 
(42), and Bloomfield Hills, Mich. (35). 
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Christmas if --- 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER! 


Do your Christmas shopping EARLY with 
gift subscriptions to THE ROTARIAN 
magazine for your non-Rotarian friends, 
relatives, students—dozens of others. Only 
$2.00 per year for copies mailed to recipi- 
ents in the U.S. and Canada and other 
countries where the minimum postal rate 
prevails; $2.50 elsewhere. An attractive 
Christmas announcement card will be sent 
to the recipient. Send your order today to: 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iil. 
VIZSLA 
APARTMENT SIZE 
HUNTING DOG 
{ND RETRIEVERS 




















N ATURAL ‘POINTERS 
Parents proven in the field. Easily trained. 
COMPLETE F.D.S.B. PED. Whelped 6/10/59 

DR. H. R. MORGAN, BRITT, IOWA 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 
faced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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Opinion 


FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


No Man above Law 

RICHARD M. WorreEL, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Fresno, California 

History establishes that as soon as a 
country submits to government by man, 
as distinguished from government by 
law, no matter what that man’s expedi- 
ency, rationalization, stated purpose, 
political party, or personality may be, 
that country is ripe for its demagogue. 
To the extent that your legal rights are 
surrendered to any man, a tradition is 
established requiring only a more will- 
ful, if not a more personable, individual 
to deprive you of your liberty, freedom, 
property, and other rights. There is no 
politician so inept as to be unable to 
find an expedient requiring his own pet 
exception to the law, or a stream in the 
middle of which a horse, or any promi- 
nent or substantial part thereof, must 
not be “hanged. No man in any position 
must be permitted to rise above the law 
which is applicable to all—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 


Messages to ‘Garcia’ 

JOHN J. CANTRELL, Lawyer 

Vice-President, Rotary Club 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

At every opportunity, formally and 
informally, these messages should be 
carried by us to “Garcia” 

The material things we want must 
be produced by us at a cost. 

2. Government can’t produce—what 
it gives to one it must take from an- 
other. 

Jobs come 
in lies the only 

4. Customers exist 
cf labor-management-capital 
tion. 

5, Money is worth only what it will 
buy. Cheapen it and it buys little. 

6. Wages are the biggest cost of any 
product. They can price the product 
out of the market. 

7. The “greatest good for the greatest 
number” means the greatest productiv- 
ity per person. 

8. Productivity 
not idleness. 

9. Incentive is the potent invitation 
to effort. 

10. Where there are provided the 
most and best tools per worker, the re- 
wards to labor are the highest. 

11. Tight and coercive unionism, as 
it exists today, is not in the worker’s 
interest. He can obtain more for himself 
from his employer than any union can 
get for him. 

If, as individuals, we can sell these 
incontrovertible truths to our friends 
and neighbors of labor, we have won the 
struggle. An enlightened labor then be- 


from customers. There- 
job security. 

only as a result 
coépera- 


is the result of effort, 











Going to Brazil? 
visit 


aximino 





Brazil's finest precious stones 
jewelry 
Center: Av. Rio Branco, 25 - 17% 
Copacabana: Rua Santa Clara 27 























in everlasting bronze 
For listing 100 to 3000 names 
economically. Write for free 
catalog including photos of 
hand-chased cast bronze plaques. 

SINCE 1882 

NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 

Dept. 696, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














The S-6 


“ORFICE VALET 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
provides 6 spaced coat 
hangers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16° floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and “in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction—never 
loosens. wobbles or tips 
over. Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere. 





® 
4 VALET RACKS 


Commercial industrial —) Stationary and por 
and institutional wardrobe table Wardrobe and Locker 
equipment and complete checkrooms. Rach. for the office and the home 


Write for VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Catalog 
Ov-11 Rt. 83 and Madison S$i1., Eimburst, Ill. 


EMBLEMATIC GIFTS 


ROTARY = 


GENUINE IMPORTED 
ALLIGATOR BILLFOLDS EMBLEM TIE 


With Rotary Em» lem. clu ‘ Pure —_ faille, 
individual name d 1 rth 
leaf. Hand turnec i edges 

Placeable accordion type « 

Photo case with hand polished 

gold metal snap closure. Moire 


moesi....... 918,00 


$6.00 gift boxed 


Matching key case 
RO-286 


PLUS 10% TAX 


"$375 


ote color- 
_ = 
tar 





Send Money with Order, Save COD fee 


Club Supplies, Inc. 
P. O. Box 8502, Dept. RX 
Chicago 80, ili., USA 




















CRYSTO-MAT 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


ROTARIANS—Wrile for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 
for your company and office purchases 
Designed especially to blend in with 
wall to wall carpeting. Carpet color 
and design completely visible through 
mat. Made from crystal-clear '4-inch 
transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard 
scratch resistant surface. Impervious to 
alcohol and other discoloring agents. 
Sample chip supplied on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO., Dept. RT-12 


14 Logan St., Auburn, N. Y. 














low 
investment 


<HIGH 


RETURNS 


in SUCCESS-PROVEN 
“SECOND BUSINESS”’ 
Coin-Operated Self-Service 
NORGE Equipped 


LAUNDERAMAS 


featuring the all new 
Dubl-Loader Washers 


LOW INVESTMENT: 

Norge Equipped Launderamas feature 
the best equipment available al the lowes! 
financing terms in the industry—as low as 
10% down with balance financed at 6% 
over a 3-year period. No franchise fees. 


HIGH RETURNS: 

Launderamas require little of your time, 
don't interfere with your present busi- 
ness or profession, are self-amortizing and 
conducive to chain operation. Norge- 
Equipped Launderamas have a long his- 
tory of customer satisfaction and com- 
munity acceptance. Patrons save from 
10% to 60% on their laundry costs 


Our national organization, whose sole 
interest is to assist and guide you in this 
tried and proven industry, is made up of 
the largest group of independent associ- 
ates in this field. 


For information and name of office 
nearest to you, call or write 


ZEOLUX CORP. 


261 Madison Avenue Dept. R 
New York 16, N. Y. YUkon 6-9740 
National Distributors of Norge 
Coin-Operated Laundry Equipment 














Order Now for Christmas! 


Windsor Chair with 
Rotary Emblem on 
Back Slat 


@ Ideal Christmas gift for 
your home. 

@ Ideal gift for retiring club 
officers. 


@ Ideal gift for your club 
and office. 


This beautiful, new Windsor chair is admired by everyone who has seen it! 
Many already sold since its introduction a few months ago. Made of selected 
northern hardwoods; finished in black with light colored maple arms; Rotary 
emblem in gold and blue on back slat. Sturdy, comfortable, low-priced. An 
exclusive creation by Rand's, fine furniture since 1865. Kindly send check for 
$32.50. Transportation collect. Immediate delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Money-back guarantee. 


G. W. RAND & SON, Hanover, N. H. 


Fine Furniture Since 1865 
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comes the deathless ally of management 
and capital and all the devils of sub- 
version cannot drive a wedge between 
them.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Adventure in Service 
Dor CUSTER 
Daughter of Rotarian 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ADVENTURE IN SERVICE 


A club was formed in 1905, 

From its very start it began to thrive. 
Perhaps because its purpose is good, 

That of helping others, as all of us should. 


From this one Club there developed more, 
Until they existed from shore to shore. 
Men of all races and faiths belong— 
United they stand, ever so strong. 


motto they use, 
not to abuse. 
known name, 


“Service above Self” is the 
ind these words they promise 
The Rotary Club is their world 
And every year it grows in fame. 


A Four-Way Test in their lives is the key, 

Four questions that also could help you and 
ie 

“Is It the 

Before 


Truth?” 


they speak or do some 


themselves they ask— 
task. 


Then “Is It Fair to All Concerned?” 

From this question, praise they've earned. 
“Will It Build Goodwill and Better Friend- 
ships?” 
These words 

lips. 


should ne’er depart from all 


Will It Be 


Beneficial to Ali Concerned?” 
This question, too, we all should learn 
Vow why this Four-Way Test 
Would help us all to live at our best. 


you cat see 


A Gulf Is Bridged 
P. A. VENKITESWARA Iyer, Rotarian 
Rice 
Parur, India 
There is a wrong and 
tion amongst the peopl 
the impact of Western 
India has affected our 
civilization. Far from 
it, if we probe deep 
into it. The average 
American Briton, 
or for that matter any 
other 


Grower 


erroneous no- 
of India that 


civilization on 


or 


foreigner, sees 
India as the land of 
mystics and idol wor- 


shipers with a multi- 





tude of religions and 
languages. That con- Iyer 
clusion is only the 
product of ignorance. Much is known 


about foreigners by the average Indian, 
which can be justly attributed to the 
fact that the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion on our country has helped us to 
study more about them and their cul- 
ture while they in the West remained 
ignorant or indolent of our civilization 
due to lack of close contact of the for- 
eigners with Indians. 

But the gulf has been bridged through 
the formation of Rotary; and due to the 
perennial! flow of cultural books, coupled 
with lectures organized by Rotary Clubs 
the world over in honor of guests from 
foreign countries, there is a free cultural 
exchange of views about different coun- 
tries and their civilization about which 


we knew littie before the advent of 
Rotary, and thus has paved the way 
for the establishment of universal 


brotherhood, faith in which alone can 
carry us to the realm of happiness. 


Tue RorarRIAN 














Superhighway Economics 
[Continued from page 31] 


been tremendous and extends beyond 
the adjacent areas. Residential develop- 
ments have sprouted and countless 
thousands of people working in Newark 
and New York have moved farther and 
farther out into the suburbs thanks to 
the easy commuting via the Turnpike. 
Eloquent, too, is the caliber of indus- 
trial organizations that have been lured 
into building close to this facility. The 
vast list includes such names as West- 
inghouse, Hercules Powder, Ford Mo- 
tors, RCA, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass Company, 
Square “D” Company, Cities Service Oil 
Company, Socony-Mobil, Sun Oil, and 
numerous others. The economic signifi- 
cance of such resettlement is self-evi- 
dent 
Such toll-road examples come to the 
surface most quickly because there has 
been such intensified activity in this 
field in the past five years. But the story 
is by no means confined to this type of 
superhighway. Perhaps the outstanding 
example is State Route 128, which skirts 
the sprawling city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. A heavily travelled commuter 
this multi-lane, divided freeway 

n eight years evolved from a Bos- 
bypass to a mecca for scores of 
electronics manufacturers, including 
ich well-known names as Polaroid, Syl- 
vania, Raytheon, and RCA, as well as 
newcomers as the Geophysics Cor- 
poration of-America, sponsored by Laur- 
ance Rockefeller. Route 128’s “balance 
heet” reveals that since it opened, some 
27 companies have built 17 industrial 
parks and 137 million dollars’ worth of 
new buildings to house upward of 28,- 
000 people—with good wages to spend. 
It is also true that the “proposed 
route” does not necessarily have to be 
opposed route” in order to realize 
fantastic dividends. Certainly a goodly 
portion of New Jersey’s Garden State 
Parkway was constructed against the 
judgment of the Highway Authority, 
not in deference to it, because the legis- 
from south Jersey counties fre- 

to go along unless the superhigh- 

were extended all the way to Cape 

Yet in three short years the Park- 
carried into the ten counties it trav- 

an economic impact, measured in 

ix ratables and retail business, of $1,- 
680,290,843—a_ ga ice that of the 


counties, according 


State’s remaining 

to a report of the New Jersey Highway 
Authority 

\n interesting aspect of the homes 

along the Parkway in 1955 and 

is that they are of a substantial 

ty] lestined for long future occupancy. 

Most were in the $15,000-$25,000 class, 

with many higher. Designed to meet an 
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TO EUROPE --. for those who want more than mere travel 





All the usual fun, sightseeing, plus tings with people in the countries visited. 
Early sailing April 13, 48 days. Second tour, Europe and Scandinavia, sailing 
June 8, 48 days. Prices start at $1997. All tours include Oberammergav. 


Write for brochure— 
please indicate 
tour desired. 


Ed Harding's famous Kazmayer Tour “for the young 


of all ages,” sailing June 9, six weeks, $1597. 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St., Rochester, N.Y. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF THE ROTARIAN, published monthly at 
Evanston, Illinois, for October 1, 1959 





1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
managing editor, and business manager are of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
Publisher: Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave- ties are: None 
nue, Evanston, I 4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
Editor Karl K. Krueger, 1600 Ridge Avenue stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
Evanston, Ill of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
Managing Editor: None relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
Rasiness Mananer: Reaveeed £. Sditic 1008 whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
Rides Avenue. Rvansten. iil the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
2. The owner * (If owned by a corporation, its under which stockholders and security holders who do 
name and addre ust be stated and also immediate not appear upun the books of the company as trus- 
ly thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
owning or holding | percent or more of total amount than that of a bona fide owner 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresse f the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Rotary Interna- 
tional, an Illinois corporation, not organized fot 
pecuniary profits; Harold T. Thomas, Auckland, New 
Zealand, President; George R. Means, Evanstor 
Illinois, General Secretary; Lloyd Hollister, Wilmette 


Hlinoi Pre capital stock and no stock 
holder Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of 


September, 1959 (Signed) E. J. Ritzenthaler 
3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other (My commission expires September 28, 1963.) 


5. The average numbers of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This informa 
tion is required from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and 
tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

(Signed) Raymond T. Schmitz, 
Busine Manager 


~) oe 


from neighborhood shop to large corporation— 

WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 
Whatever your budget, too, there’s a dependable Burroughs adding machine—from 
ten key to full keyboard—with exactly the features, functions and capacity for 


you. See a demonstration at our nearby branch. Or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 
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“Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 


that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. 


BAHAMAS 
ASSAU, sanamas 


BEACH 
HOTEL 





RIGHT ON THE OCEAN — 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New York Office 
LO 56-1114 


Pully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent coor ans — new 
“vision level’’ 


Reginald G inate, Gen, Mor 





ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. 


One of Lon 
don’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms, with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday, 12 


WeeveineTen— HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Rd 
Entirely modernt + Nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. eotmineter Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday 





WAIKIKI-WHITE SAN Apertment-Hete!. Au new 
Hawaiian decor. Pool, s, kitchens ear beach and 
ops. Donald ‘Don’ W . 426 Nahua. Gonsiute 15 





Sonvgnary RAN HOTEL ANCIRA Famous the world 
Trad ! Ronncessey 220 rooms, Air-conditioned 
Rotary hear rte Arturo Torraliadrona. Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


gan JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. “Pride of the Wei at 
Indies.”" An witgamegers conentront, hotel—ciose to Bu 
mes Weber, mer. 





SWITZERLAND 
+ MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. 
sam. with bath {> 11.50. Rotary 
inter: Tues... 12:15—F. . Herriing, Mer 


with bath from 
Club meets in 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms 
tion L- Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, 
Pe and Mer. 12 


Direc- 
Vice 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday. 30 


ARIZONA 


Jaa {n all the World 
there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful fall and winter vacations at 
Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served . 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
Gutstanding. Please write for literature. 


| Located on the sun-drenched 
desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 






PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths, 
dl conditioned. Patio pool. Resort atmosphere in mid- 


town location. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon. 


60 





In 


doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


CALIFORNIA 


AQ Musketeer Motel 


at South Gate of 


Disneyland 


4 
“« 933 W. Katella-Anaheim 
Tel. PR-48065; 2 POOLS; 
ROOMFONES; HI FI, Revel 
in Luxury at reasonable rates. 
Family Suites 







i 


FLORIDA 
Miami COLUMOUS HOTEL. Bayfront rooms & suites 
an Air-cond Arthur 


Airline om. 
lotary “Club meets Thurs., 115 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler. V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


~ 


ILLINOIS 
p= WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 

















EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


oD Sai ichee], Bi teks 35 


CLOSEST 


TO 
HEADQUARTERS 


Palmer 


INTERNAT 


400 
Rooms 


ONAL 


jones 
Manager 


MICHIGAN 

DETROIT—ROYAL OAK—UPTOWN MOTEL. 55 AAA appr. 
units with 28 beautiful kitenen apts. 3 sateen | No fa Doser: 
city limits. Near shopping. 511 E. 11 Mile . Li. 300 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 rooms 
air-cond. Thomas Corcoran, Res. Thurs., 5 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—one of 
America's Best.’' 625 rooms with bath, downtown location. 
nditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn. Mgr 


TEXAS 

DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. Com: 
rooms. 700 rooms. F 


Preferred address 
letely air-cond. 
aker, GM. Wed.. 


in Dallas 
Vv in oe 
12:00 


FORT WORTH— pores. TEXAS. The executive address in 
zone Worth 500 pomme—er- conditioned—TV—24 hour 


d service. Liston W ack. Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
active travellers, making more 
trips a year (11.7 major 
and 1.8 vacation trips an- 
hotel, motel or resort 
“Where to Stay” 


82% are 
than 13 major 
business trips 
nually). Is your 


represented in this sec- 


tion? Advertising rates are nominal. For 
rate information and specimen contract, 
write: 


THE ROTARIAN 








1600 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








acute shortage, they provided dwellings 


for 63,066 families in nine Parkway 
counties. Population growth in many 
older communities contiguous to the 


Parkway has been 20 percent or better. 

Since many of these homes were built 
expressly for executives and other high- 
income families, the net result has been 
in both per capita 
As a case in 
1954 in 
con- 


a marked increase 
and family buying power. 
point, the total retail sales for 
the community of Belmar 
sidered so negligible as to be unworthy 
of reporting in Sales Management's 
annual Buying Power Survey. But in 
1956 Belmar reported $18,025,000 worth 
of retail in 1957, $19,602,000. 
Other small towns along the route, such 
as Wildwood and Pleasantville, recorded 
annual retail sales jumps of up to 7 mil- 
the Parkway opened. 
of the Garden State 
330 million dollars, 


were 


business: 


lion dollars after 
The total 
Parkway project was < 
of which not a cent was laid out by the 
taxpayers. Yet the total economic gain 
along the route through 1957 has been 
more than five times this figure. 
Undeniably, there are two 
argument about the 
new superhighway. 


cost 


sides to 
proposed 


Both 


every 
route of any 
should be studied assiduously. 


Blinkymoon Bay 


I want a seagirt home 
On Blinkymoon Bay, 

Where the porpoise roll 
And palm trees sway. 


Where white sails lean 
With the wind to the lea 

And the moist air smells 
Of the tang of the sea. 


Seagulls soaring in 
The breeze up high 

And pelicans diving 
From out of the sky. 


A shore line scarred 
By pounding waves, 

Mindtul of pirates 
And shipwreck days. 


Where I can build boats 
For the kids of the town, 
To sail Blinkymoon Bay 
With the joy I have found. 


With a boat and a sail 
And a spanking-stiff breeze, 
They can race with the clouds 
Or just go where they please. 


A sandspit high 

At the anchorage nose, 
Where sea birds rest 

At the long day’s close. 


A snug little home 
With shutters of green, 
Where through my window 
The harbor lights beam. 


Yes, a seagirt home 
On Blinkymoon Bay 
Is a sea dog’s dream 
Of Heaven's earthly way. 
—EDWARD L. FAUPEL 
Rotarian 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Anatomy of 


Acquaintanceship 


“Tr IS a warm handclasp and some 
friendly words of greeting.” 

“It comes from the pleasure of asso- 
ciating with men who hold the same 
ideals of personal conduct as you your- 
self hold.” 

“It is a kind of informality among 
men that melts barriers and dissolves 
discords, while bringing out in them 
the good and the true.” 

To these summations of Rotary ac- 
quaintanceship could be added several 
more, each reflecting a different 
aspect of this part of Rotary so often 
called the key to the effectiveness of 
the organization’s world-wide program. 
Its place in this program is in Club 
with Rotarians being expected 
to encourage and foster “the develop- 
ment of acquaintance as an opportunity 


score 


Service, 


for service.” 

How do Rotary Clubs promote ac- 
quaintanceship as an avenue to fellow- 
and friendship? Though the ways 
common aim is to em- 
in a spirit 


ship 
are varied, the 
Club member 


brace eve ry 


of fellowship that changes casual con- 
tacts into lasting friendships. Rotary 
Clubs achieve this by regularly follow- 
ing practices that help members get to 
know one another better. 

Such practices include remembering 
birthdays and 
visiting a member during an illness or 
sending him “get well” cards, using the 
Club bulletin to recognize business and 
professional distinctions accorded mem- 
bers, and the habit of rotating seating 
arrangements so that the same’ mem- 
bers won’t always sit side by side. 

Other acquaintance-promoting efforts 
are made Club meeting, 
these including visits to members’ 
meetings, 
ladies’ nights, picnics, golf tournaments 
and bowling leagues, and other special 


wedding anniversaries, 


outside the 


places of business, fireside 


events. 
Contacts with 
also help to extend 


other Rotary Clubs 
acquaintanceship 


Rotari 


Bedrock @3¢4 
and 
Rotary a 
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an, 
ite. fundament 


and 
eons 
of 


throughout a Ro- 

tary District, with 

many Clubs having 

Committees to pro- 

mote intercity 

functions on such occasions as charter 
nights, Club anniversaries, and joint 
gatherings at the time of a visit by the 
President of Rotary International. 

How does acquaintanceship that blos- 
soms into friendship open the way for 
service to others? It does so by creating 
an atmosphere in which the spirit of 
helpfulness can fully assert itself with- 
out the restrictive effects of suspicion, 
rivalry, selfishness, and other personal 
feelings that tend to limit coéperation 
among individuals. 

In Australia, not long ago, an 11-year- 
old boy needed a wheel chair, one not 
obtainable in that country. It came to 
him, along with another special chair, 
as the result of codperation between 
some Rotarians in Australia and the 
U.S.A., their common efforts arising out 
of a spirit of fellowship that recognizes 
no differences in nationality. 

In India a village was recently 
“adopted” by a Rotary Club to help the 
villagers their living condi- 
tions; in England some old folks had 
a day brightened by a Rotary-conducted 
outing; in the U.S.A. a clinic for 
crippled children was built with funds 
provided by a Rotary Club. 

Every week, in more than 10,000 com- 
munities where there are Rotary Clubs, 
business made higher, 
community-betterment plans go for- 
ward, and international understanding 
is advanced through the efforts of some 
480,000 men working together in the 
spirit of Rotary fellowship. 

At the beginning of his year as Ro- 
tary’s world leader, Harold T. 
called upon Rotarians everywhere to 
build bridges of friendship for a more 
neighborly world. “Building 
friendship,” President Thomas has de- 
clared, “is our business in Rotary. The 
first Rotary Club was organized to 
bridge the gap which had always sepa- 
rated friendship from business, and the 
bridging of that gap was Rotary’s first 
spectacular success, Fundamentally, 
then, Rotary is friendship organized for 
action in building bridges of friendship 


improve 


standards are 


Thomas 


bridges of 


between men and between peoples. 


or old, who seeks to know Rotary 4 
in the Constitutional documents 

in the decisions of its <tainiaeatine 

in other wort of its iples, traa'- 

To gst his F , and eppre- 

"bedrock Rotary,’ this department treats one 

basic ‘natters each month.—The Editors. 
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PLAQUE 


IN BRONZE 
OR ALUMINUM 


cities | 


| A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept R, 101 W. 31st Street, N. ¥. 1, N. ¥. 





Fit so many 
places so 
well... 


Rastetter Solid Kumfort 
Chairs that Fold are ideal 
for use in offices, clubs, 
churches, hotels, schools, 
institutions or anywhere 
that comfortable, durable 
chairs are needed. Twenty- 
one models. Write today 
for illustrated portfolio 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1346 Wall Street « 











ROTARIAN PHOTO FANS! SAVE! 


35mm COLOR FILM 


20-EXP. FACTORY FRESH RELOADS 


PROCESSING & POSTAGE INCLUDED! 





% EKTACHROME (Mounted) Reg. $3.80 — $2.49 roll 
% ANSCOCHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.49 roll 
*% KODACHROME (Mounted) Reg.$3.80 — $2.69 roll 
% COLOR PRINTS (from slides) Wallet Size — only 25¢ ea 
*® KODACOLOR FILM — Develop Only 70c roll 
% KODACOLOR PRINTS (Regular 32¢ ea.) only 25¢ ea. 


FAST - FAST SERVICE — FINEST QUALITY — TRY US! 


TRU-COLOR finns" ¢ 


VINE ST. STATION 
LABORATORIES HOLLYWOOD (38) CALIF 











QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD! 


Maximum Seating 
Minimum Storage 


Folding 
Tables... 


PERFECTIONEERED 


Better appearance, 
durability and strength. 
Finest construction, 
workmanship, finish. 
Choice of many top 
materials and colors. 
Write for Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S$. ‘34th st. be _Sitwekee 46, Wis., Dept. F 














7, REFLECTING | 
Z AUTO EMBLEM 


= . 
=24 liour Readability! Features 
your Membership 


Sows, 


ay! 
Many, including 
Rotarians you meet in travel, 
may know you belong only by 
this beautiful 


SIGN OF SrerincrIes 
on your car h_ steel dis 
Reinforced Bracket Bperkling REFLECTORIZED 
Simulated GOLD on ROYAL BLUE. Weatherproof 
Easy to attach to license or trunklid. Money-back 
Guarantee. IDEAL GIFT FOR ROTARIANS. 
SECRETARIES: Write for WHOLESALE PRICES 


PENNY ADV. co., Woodside Ave., Danbury, Conn 


Postpaid in U.S. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


THIS is thie 
family of five: the Eudys, of Henderson- 
ville, Nort} Carolina. RoTarian HuGu A. 
Eu: z, a real-estate broker, is the author 
of if. e 


story of a hobby for a 


Rewemper the old song that went 
“Crazy over horses, 
Well, it applies to my entire family, if 
you substitute . 
We—my wife, Louisa, and our children 
Alix, 11, Ann, 9, and Bill, 8—happily and 
enthusiastically the 
breeding, showing, and training ponies. 
We are not professionals at it, though 
we have achieved more than a modicum 
of success in this highly professional 
field. 

Our first Shetland 
about nine years ago, were two cheap- 
grade (unregistered) 
daughter Alix, who was then all of 2 
vears old. My wife says that I have a 
ways rushed the children 
activities, and I am sure that 
stance proved her point. We 
found that children can begin working 
with ponies as early as 4 years old, and 
can develop a good seat and balance at 
that age. Still, it takes 
three or four years to develop enough 
horse “savvy” to handle their mounts 
in an emergency without 
frightened. 

We have also found that children who 
work with and their 
develop a genuine love for them, and 
that the daily 
contributes to 
character and 
hood. I am firmly 
child who does no more than ride, leav- 
ing the feeding, grooming, bridling, and 
saddling to someone else, develops no 


horses, horses”? 


“ponies’ for “horses.” 


share hobby of 


ponies, bought 


for my 


animals 


into new 
that in- 


have 


them another 


bec oming 


anima! 


care for 
responsibility of their 
the 
independence in 


chores building of 
child 


convinced that a 


real love for horses, nor reaps any last- 
ing benefit from the sport, except pos- 
sibly some good from the physical exer- 
cise. 

Our children have certain duties with 
the ponies that must out 
daily. When we go to a pony sale or 
show, the entire family pitches in to 
wash, clip, groom, and braid the 
mals. The children take an 
all the trades, sales, and shows, and are 
my constant advisers when it comes to 
training, showing, and breeding. We get 
some invaluable assistance 
father, who helps with the 
though he is 80 years old. 

At present we have three breeds of 
registered ponies in our herd of 26. They 
are Shetland, Welsh, and Hackney, and 
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be carried 


anil- 


interest in 


from my 


feeding, 


each has a different and 
requires different training and handling 
Generally, the Shetland is 
more docile, the Welsh is larger and 
has more spirit and courage, and the 


Hackney is the ultimate in spirit and 


personality 


te chnique s. 


courage and, as a rule, is handled almost 


exclusively by professional trainers. 
We breed Hackneys, however, for we 
fee] that disposition and temperament 
can and should be a factor in a breeding 
program, as well as color, conformation, 
Although 
y bred for harness ponies, and 


size, and action. Hackneys 
are usua 
are not normally used for riding, our 
children have successfully broken and 
ridden two ponies of this breed. 

The investment in a registered herd 
of ponies dictates the necessity for oper- 
businesslike 


\ good registered Shetland brood 


ating the hobby along 
lines 
mare capable of producing show-type 
offspring costs from $2,000 to $3,500. A 
good registered stallion capable of pro- 
ducing show-quality progeny costs from 
$1,000 to $10,000. Last year three regis- 
tered Shetland stallions sold at auction 
for more than $50,000 each. Of course, 
these are exceptions, not the rule. 

In the of investment, this fact 


is always 


matter 
considered: it costs no more 
to feed champions than it does to feed 
ubs. In fact, we find that it can be 
done for a little the best 


produces “good keepers.” 


SCT 
less because 
stock usually 
This means the ability to stay in good 
feed. 


keeper” will often consume 


condition on a normal amount of 
The “poo! 
three 


but 


times as much as a “good keeper” 
still be The cost 
of feeding the average Shetland is about 


thin and scrawny. 


the same 


One of 


for feeding a large dog. 
our Shetland stallions, named 
‘The Bachelor,” won the national cham- 
pion 


hip in 
bracket 


1958 in the 3-year-old age 
His victory was based on points 
shows throughout 


won in recognized 


the nation. He compiled two grand 


Rotarian Hugh Eudy (right) 
and John Kilkelly with a 
yearling Shetland foaled by 
a mare owned by Alix Eudy. 
The pony brought $3,350 
for Alix’s educational fund. 


championships, two senior champion- 
ships, one reserve grand championship, 
and five first and travelled 
some 50,000 miles doing it. He is now 


retired from the show ring and is being 


places, 


used as a breeding sire. 

Our pony breeding has a 
aspect, one concerned with the educa- 
tion of our children. When each became 
6 years old, a registered Shetland mare 
was given the birthday celebrant, with 


unique 


the provision that the foals produced by 
the and the 
money put in an educational fund. Alix, 


mares were to be sold 
our oldest daughter, sold a registered 
filly out of her mare in 1958 for $3,350. 
Ann and Bill have not sold a foal as yet, 
but they still have time to do so before 
graduating from high school. 

Selling a foal, or a full-grown pony, 
has its problems, one of which stems 
from the fondness the children develop 
for all the animals. Actually they never 
want to sell any of them. But when you 
have 20 to 30 
with 
brood mares, you have to sell about the 


ponies on six acres of 


land, most of them producing 


same number you produce each year. 
The way to get children to give up a 
they fond of is to 


them first on another pony. 


particular pony are 
sell 
reveal a lot about them- 
selves as work with ponies, with 
thei the varying 


according to the youngster’s personality 


Children 
they 
handling of animals 
Alix, for instance, is in- 
She 
does not care to ride simply for pleas- 


characteristics. 


terested in music and dramatics. 


ure, but when it comes time to exhibit 


a pony she hits the ring with a beauti- 
ful smile on her face and captivates the 
audience immediately. 

Ann, however, is the tomboy type, 


and she and her friends like to “cow- 


boy” around the pastures at breakneck 
speed. Bill, our youngest, maintains a 


close, personal feeling toward the 


ponies. Once we found him cleaning out 
his pony’s stall after a show. It be.ng 
a job he normally puts off, we asked 
him how he had come to do it with no 
“I’m repaying ‘Madhouse,’” he 


explained, “for winning a blue ribbon 


urging. 


for me.” 
In showing their ponies we have tried 


to teach our children that winning is 
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Showing her pony in a Fancy 
Turnout Class, Alix Eudy 
gives the audience a pretty 
smile, as driver Johnny Hop- 
per holds a firm rein on 
the high-stepping Shetland. 


not the most important part of compet 
Instead, it is the 


the best show- 


an exhibition 
and effort to make 
ing they and their mounts possibly can. 
Another have is that 
congratulate 
above them in a 


g in 
desire 
cardinal! we 

seek 
who place 


rute 


they must out and 
iny child 
show 

My role in this 


seller, 


hobby is largely that 


f buyer, and trader. It is some- 


doing. If I could 
one talent, I 
the ability to 


thing I genuinely enjoy 


endow my son with only 


I would settle for 
trade A 
his fortune in 


did in the 


pelleve 


man may ose 


his position or 
times of depression, as so 
’20s and early '30s, 
knack for trad- 
It’s a busi- 


lany ate 


ut a man with keen 


ing need never go hungry. 


sense comprised of knowing people 


nd having a good sense of values—a 


iable combination for any business- 


What's Your Hobby? 


lf you would like jour hobby listed on 
page, just drop Tur HosspyrHorse Groom 
saying so—that is, if you are a Ro- 
arian or his wife or child. (Don’t forget 
the name of the Rotary Club of your 
filiation.) Your name will be listed as soon 
space permits—though it may be a num- 
»f months. You are asked to acknowl- 
any correspondence which may follou 
listing 


note 


Labels: Benjamin 
Rotarian—col- 
showing flow- 


Stamps; Match-Box 
nthal (14-year-old son of 
stamps, especially 

f and animals and Western Eur 
ope and English dominions, and match-boxr 
ibels), 28, Hashoshanim St., Qiryat-Tivon 
Israel 

National Geographic 
E. Marcotte (21-year-old 
ects old copies of National Geographic 
izine, the older the better if in good condi- 
ion), 180 Walnut St., Lewiston, Me., U.S.A. 

Stamps: C. N. Narielwalla (collects Vati- 

religious stamp commemoratives, re- 

yus stamps known as Madonna stamps, 

and used Rotary Golden Anniversary 

nps, and silver-wedding, jubilee, and cor 

nation stamps; will change), P.O. Box 36, 
Nowroji Gardens, Alleppey, India. 

Ball-Point Pens and Pencils: 

Niederer (collects ball-point pens and pen- 

( for them will send stamps, Swiss post 

ds and posters, calendars), Bahnhofplatz 

Zurich, Switzerland 

Pen Pals: The following 

their interest in having 

Valmik Bhargava 

e pen pals outside 

rst-lay 

S/o V. D. 
bad, India. 

Deborah Kemp (12-year-old daughter of 

Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 12- or 
year-old English-speaking girls from 
Switzerland, Spain, The Netherlands, U.S A.: 
nterests include clarinet, swimming. skat- 
dancing, collecting postcards, stuffed 


1959 


those 
those of 


Magazine: Gilbert 
son of Rotarian—col 


Mag- 


Florian 


have indicated 

pen friends: 

(son of Rotarian—would 
India; collects stamps, 

covers, picture postcards, coins), 

Bhargava, 15, Stanley Rd., Allaha- 


DECEMBER, 


dolls from other pomnteceen, 
Meredith, N. H., 

Charles Peck (16-year- old son a Rotarian 
—wishes pen friend in U.S . enjoys popu- 
lar phonograph re« ordings, wildlife, tape re- 
cording), 9 Dowhills Rd., Crosby, Liverpool 
23, England 

G. M. Mohan 
with pen friends 
lon, North or 


animals, and 
7 Highland St 


vould like 
from Europe, 
South America, 
photography), Hardur Estate, 
Post, Coorg, India 

Janice Hinkle (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friend outside U.S.A.; in- 
terests are dancing, music, picture collect- 
ing, skiing, Girl Scouting, phonograph-record 
collecting), 27 Highland Rd., Amsterdam, 
N. Y.. U.S.A 

Ramesh 
tarian 
cards, 
riding ), 
India 

Jagdish Anand (12-year-old 
tarian—interests include stamp 
card collec skating, swimming, 
raphy, cricket Abdin House, Fraser 
Patna-1, India 

Judy England (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishe English-speaking pen pals 
outside U.S.A.; enjoys sports, collecting 
shells, Nature study), 15406 8S. Gridley Rd., 
Norwalk, Calif., U.S.A 

Jon Brown (12-year-old son of Rotarian— 
would like pen pals outside U.S.A.; interests 
include “pop” music, coins), 2900 Gle nwood 
Circle, Bakersfield, Calif., U.S. 

Michael Carpenter (14-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—collects and will exchange stamps 
and first-day covers with boys and girls his 
age outside U.S.A.; enjoys fishing a! arch- 
ery), 3901 Vasconia St., Tampa 9, Fla., S.A 

Florence Buehler (20-year-old beat r of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with a 
policeman; enjoys sewing and sports), 
Schaller, lowa, U.S.A 

Margaret Grant (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian enjoys swimming, tennis, movies, 
popular records photography), P. O. Box 36, 
R.R. 1, Dundas, Ont., Canada, 

Patrick J. Williams (11-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interests include oil and water 
paintings, sports, fossils), Box 659, Clinton, 

C., U.S.A 

Mrs. Robert N. May (wife of Rotarian— 
enjoys corresponding with people outside 
U.S.A. and Canada), 7370 Cabrillo Ave., La 
Jolla, Calif... U.S.A 

Annie Lin (12-year-old 
tarian—prefers pen pals 
from dmerica Canada, 
{ustralia interest 
violin, sports P, O 
North 

Maj-Britt 
of Rotariar 
{ustralia 1 
popular music 
Ekeniis Osterby 

Judy Rhinehardt 
Rotarvar enjoy 
sports), Route 4 
U.S.A 

Madeleine De 
of Rotarian interes 
skating, reading 67 
N. J., U.S.A 

Mrs. Wm. R. Rapp (wife of Rotarian— 
likes cooking ewing, homemaking, travel, 
collecting paper napkins), 2345 West 97, 
Seattle 7, Wash., U.S.A 

Eric Ruderman (11-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like 11-year-old English- 
speaking pen pal collects stamps and first- 
day covers from U.S.A.), 21 Drury Lane, 
Wakefield, Mass., U.S 
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to correspond 
Japan, Cey- 
interested in 
Suntikoppa 


Anand (15-year-old son of Ro 
enjoys collecting stamps and view 
cricket, swimming, skating, horseback 


Abdin House, Fraser Rd., Patna-1l, 


son of Ro- 
and view- 
photog- 
Rd., 


fing 


daughter of Ro- 
her age or older 
England, Africa, 
include photography, 
Box 292, Jesselton, 
jorneo 

Ande! 


prefer 


on (14-year-old daughter 
pen pals from india, 
ifrica, lreland; likes 

ater, Sian ps) 

Finland 

(14-year-old daughter of 
popular music, 

Winnsboro, S. C 


nerice 


movies, 


piano, 


Box 61, 
Mattia (9-year-old daughter 


ted in ice skating, roller 
Heights Rd., Clifton, 


Groom 








HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


PREE illustrated brochure 

shows ndreds of origina se Se gaes 
for reasonably-pr iced soc ag a - 

cup aE for 
re - 











Pon toe 
Fore Kine 


ECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 
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FOLD-KINC 
few aul 


“BIG “NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 


Color  gictare 
t 


THE MONROE cO., 





17 Church St., Colfax, 


How You Can HELP 
THEM AND YOURSELF 











Salvation Army services to 

needy people are well-known. 

You can assist these services 
through the purchase of 


SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITIES 


in amounts of $100 or more. 
The donor receives an annual income 
from his gift as long as he lives (up to 
7.4% on single life agreements. ) 


The Salvation Army annuity 
program meets requirements of New 
York State Insurance Laws. 


For details write for booklet R 95 
THE SALVATION ARMY; 3 
120 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me Annuity Booklet R95. 
Name 


Date of birth 
Address 


City Zone... State eo) 
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My Favorite Story 


The lazy mother lion opened her eyes 
one day and saw her little one chasing 
a hunter around a tree. 

“Junior,” she said sharply, 
playing with your dinner!” 

—Mrs. Joun BLOETHE 
Wife of Rotarian 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“stop 


THE Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, Tue Rotarian Magazine 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Unperturbed 
I find him in the darndest spots 
On ash trays, socks, and ties, 
But no matter where they plunk St 
They can’t untwinkle his eyes. 
—DorotHy RockweELL McWoop 


Nick 


Here’s State, Name City 

The “state” of being springy is “elas- 
ticity.” In like manner, the words to 
be identified below, as described by 
their respective “states,” 
Can you name them? 

1. State of being bold. 2. 
happy. 3. State of holding fast. 4. 
of being greedy. 5. State of being lively 
6. State of Deing brutal. 7. State of 
being small in quantity. 8. State of 

- being odd or peculiar. 9. State of being 
plain, artless. 10. State of 
to common knowledge. 11. 
being true. 12. State of being quarrel- 
some. 13. State of being false. 14. State of 
being savage. 15. State of being 
maturely developed. 

This quiz was submitted by 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 


end in “city.’ 


State of being 
State 


being 
State of 


open 


pre- 


Petti 


Helen 


IMP’s You Have Met 

In each of the following definitions, 
the first three letters of the word defined 
are “imp.” You have met them a Do 
you recognize them? 

1. Imp that just can’t. 2. 
lides. 3. Imp that urges 
The mischievous imp. 5. Imp that makes 
known. 6. Imp that is wrong. 7. The 
powerless imp. 8. The imp that hinders 


Imp that col- 
forward 1 


“How about letting her cooking and 
his views agree with you for once?” 
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9. Imp that is urgent. 10. Imp that is 
fair. 11. The faulty imp. 12. Imp that 
endangers. 13. Imp that acts for an- 
other. 14. Imp that begs. 15. Imp that 
infers. 

This quiz was 


Southon, honorary 
Canada, Rotarian 


submitted by Arthur E 
Fort William, Ontario, 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


found below. 


Parental Puzzlement 
His homework’'s done to radio, 
TV. and records’ riot . . 
I wonder that his thoughts can flow 
In school, where it's so quiet! 
—MARIE DAERR 


A fellow was walking his long-haired 
dachshund and he met a friend who 
said, “What a funny animal! How do 
you tell his head from his tail?” 

“It’s very simple,” the dog’s owner 
replied, “You pull its tail and if it bites 
know it was his head.’—Ro- 
tary Bulletin, Dieppe, FRANCE, 


you, 


you 


\ lot of who are 
about the other side of the moon don’t 
even know what’s on the other side of 
the tracks in their own town.—The 
TuscoTarian, Tusco.ua, ILLINOIs. 


people worrying 


Tact is the ability to close your mouth 
wants to.—The 
RoTooTor, DAYTONA BEACH, FLoRIDA. 


before somebody else 


The chemistry professor was giving a 
demonstration of the properties of vari- 
“Now, I am going to drop 
this silver dollar into this glass of acid. 
Will it dissolve?” 

\ student in the rear promptly an- 

vered, “No, sir.” 

No?” queried the professor with a 
glint in his “Perhaps the young 
man will explain to the class why the 
won't dissolve.” 

The young student arose to his full 
ength, and said, “Because if it would, 
the professor would not have dropped it 
in.”—Rotary News, OAK HILL, WEsT VIrR- 
GINIA 


ous acids 


eye. 


silver dolla 


Discussing problems concerning teen- 
one woman asked her neighbor, 
Is your son hard to get out of bed in 
the morning.” “No,” replied the other, 
“T just open the door and throw the cat 


agers, 
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inten 


ln, a 
“Well, it was a day like any other day 


one full of hopes and dreams, am- 
bitions, and a mess of red tape.” 


on his bed.” The neighbor was puzzled. 

she asked, “does that waken 
Replied the other, “He sleeps 
the dog.”"—The Rotary Oil, Brap- 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


“How,” 
him?” 
with 
FORD, 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

+ « 


This month's winner comes from Harry G. 
Bowyer, a Petone, New Zealand, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines: February 15. 
The "ten best" entries will receive $2. 


LUNAR TICKET 
A space man, setting off for the moon, 
Encountered a massive typhoon; 
He spoke fo Control: 
“I've developed a roll,” 


PAIN PAEAN 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for August: 
A teacher, world famous for brains, 
Wrote his lectures with infinite pains, 
But let us confess 
At a public address, 


Here are the ‘ten best" last lines: 


His nervousness bound him in chains. 
(Mrs. Karl Kreutz, wife of a 
Manila, The Philippines, Rotarian.) 
That his losses outnumber his gains. 
(Charles S. Daley, honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Canberra, Australia.) 
That none of his audience remains. 
(Mrs. Maurice A. Kirby, wife of a 
Madawaska, Maine, Rotarian.) 
He bored all the dames and their swains. 
Mrs. Harold Jansz, wife of 
an Ipoh, Malaya, Rotarian.) 
He sure suffered from stresses and strains. 
(W. M. Keenlyside, member of the Rotary 
Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada.) 
Folks could only be kept there in chains. 
(J. Stanley Lewis, member of the 
Rotary Club of Thomasville, @eorgia.) 
His audience took off for the trains. 
(Mrs. Jerry J. Archer, wife of a 
Hasleti-Okeomos, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
He waxes but he never wanes. 
(Daniel C. Kechel, member of the 
Rotary Club of Albia, lowa.) 
Even notes on his cuffs he disdains. 
(Alexander Black, member of the 
Rotary Club of Falkirk, Scotland.) 
No audience his speech entertains. 
(David S. Gaus, member of the Rotary 
Club of Bernardsville, New Jersey.) 
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LOOKING FOR A LOW COST PRODUCER OF QUALITY ORDERS? 
Then use THE ROTARIAN. 


Don’t take our word for it—Read the letter below 
TESTIMONIAL LETTER #9 








Advertisers of equipment, 
supplies and services for business, community, 


institutional, or personal use find a ready acceptance for their 
product or service through 


The ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


< 
COMMUNITY 





Saves 1/2 the space, 1/2 the price! The 
first electric typewriter specially 
designed for the professional man’s 
office. Takes only half the space of 
bulky office machines. Faster, easier 
to operate; even part-time typists turn out print- 


perfect office work. Just one-half the 1792 


price of other electric office typewriters. 


Manufacturer’s list price. Subject to change. F. E. Tax extra. 


New. Smith-Corona Electra 
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